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Can It Happen Here? 


7 four weeks since the fall of Prague, the outlook of the Western 
world towards the East has been transformed. After a wave of 
alarm, the reaction in Western Europe has been prompt and determined. 
Western association has rapidly developed from a vague concept, capable 
of gradual attainment, into a pressing political necessity. Prague ‘has 
given Brussels and Paris an urgent meaning which they would otherwise 
have lacked. In the United States, the Senate has approved the Euro- 
pean Recovery Bill more quickly and. more decisively than seemed 
possible a month ago. President Truman has urged the necessity for 
conscription in the United States, now at the height of its prosperity 
and power. In Western Europe, the dangers from the Communist Trojan 
Horse have been demonstrated by the horrifying object lesson. from 
Czechoslovakia: Such a cynical and indecent ruse de guerre invited, 
and is most properly receiving, retaliation with the gloves off. 

Such is the background against which the Prime Minister’s statement 
about the employment of Communists and fellow travellers in Govern- 
ment service must be assesséd. Inevitably, it has produced howls of 
denunciation from the Communists, who represent the removal from 
temptation of those with doubtful loyalties to the state as the introduc- 
tion of the police state in Britain, and “ another indication of complete 
subservience to American monopoly. capitalism.” In Czechoslovakia 
today, there is no police state and, of course, no subservience to Russia, 
This. insolent, perversion of the very. reasons for which the Putsch in 
Czechoslovakia has been ‘universally. condemned. by, all true democracies 
has a staggering but characteristic effrontery. 

But. it is, nevertheless, a disturbing thing when liberties have.to be 
qualified in order to preserve the larger freedoms. A healthy democracy 
does well to think long before it resorts even to the gentlest of the means 
employed by its enemies to deny freedom of opinion to any of its citizens 
or to limit their choice of occupation. But a careful reading of Mr 
Attlee’s statement shows that the Government in its precautionary 
measures has stopped well short of the point at which liberty and 
conscience are imperilled or economic sanctions raised against particular 
political creeds. The. state has the undoubted right to exclude from 
the performance. of secret duties anyone whose reliability is in doubt, 
Experience has shown that ‘“‘ membership of, and other forms of con- 
tinuing association with, the Communist Party may involve the accept- 
ance by the individual of a loyalty which in certain circumstances can be 
inimical to the state.” Not all Communists would necessarily be disloyal, 
if opportunity offered, but since there is no way of distinguishing the 
loyal from the potentially disloyal, party members and fellow travellers 
must be excluded from work which is vital to the security of the state, 
though alternative non-secret work will be found for them as far as 
possible, The same rule will apply to those who are known to be 
actively associated with Fascist organisations. Ries 

Action is being taken, then, solely on security grounds, and not because 


~ of the political views of particular employees in the Government service. 
. TFoall except the: purblind, and professional “ viewers with alarm,” the 
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Prime Minister’s simple logic must be convincing. Western 
democracy works by toleration and governs by consent. Eastern 
Conimunism has no use for mutual trust ; it exacts unquestion- 
ing loyalty; it seeks to overrun the frontiers, of sincere 
democratic patriotism and to spread its poisonous religion at 
every opportunity. Attempts will be made to ingtitute some 
form of judicial process or tribunal to hear cases and weigh 
evidence. But while this shows a proper regard for the pre- 
vention of any arbitrary excesses on the part of the Executive, 
it misses the point of the procedure which the Prime Minister 
outlined. There is no case for judgment; no offence is alleged 
—otherwise the Official Secrets Act would quickly be invoked. 
It is merely that the state must satisfy itself, on good prima 
facie grounds in each case, that one of its servants, by member- 
ship of, or allegiance to, the Communist Party, might be capable 
of accepting an outside loyalty which in certain circumstances 
could be inimical to the state. 

No one who surveys the plight of freedom in the Communist 
satellite countries would regard this test as being in any way 
extreme. Of the possible conflict of loyalties, equally, there can 
be no doubt. In Czechoslovakia it was obedience to Russia 
which impelled a Communist minority to impose its will on 
the majority—insurrection under the covert form of a change 
of Government. In Canada, as the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission showed, it enabled the Soviet Embassy at Ottawa to 
build up an espionage organisation, served by Communists, 
scientists, and Government officials, whose everriding loyalty to 
their Russian masters and fellow-conspirators can be measured 
by their refusal to answer questions about their activities and 
contacts in their espionage network. The British Constitution 
makes no provision for such a division of loyalties. Nearly 
three hundred years have passed since the state felt itself to 
be endangered by rival authority, and hurriedly put the Test 
Acts on the Statute Book. They were no adornment on the 
banner of British liberty. 

. 


If remedies against the tyranny of a minority exist, either in 
the Common Law or on the Statute Book, they should obviously 
be invoked. But a brief survey of both branches of the law 
shows that neither offers any effective safeguard against the 
undercover work of Communism, in its latter-day form. There 
is indeed authority for the view that an intention to incite 
feelings of ill-will and hostility between different classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects may be seditious—but it is for the jury 
to decide, and moreover it rests on the commission of an overt 
act. Sedition, as defined in the law books, is a phrase too wide 
in its meaning to attract the measure of public support on which 
the foundations of good law must rest. Put quite shortly, many 
people today would accept the existence of class antagonism 
but would reject out of hand the Communist thesis of how to 
deal with it. 

A century ago, the threat came from the burning but mis- 
guided passion of. the Chartists ; today it comes from the in- 
sidious boring from within, the conspiring of invisible partners, 
the undeclared ideological war. It is not civil strife, but the 
breach of security, the betrayal of duty, the furtive suggestion of 
economic sabotage which are the peril now. All of these are 
offences which are difficult to prove until it is too late—if 
indeed they can be proved at all. But that is not an argument 
for violent steps like the banning of the Party, or some emerg- 
ency counterpart of the wartime Regulation 18b. For one thing, 


it would be an imperfect instrument, a net at once too large and 


too wide in its mesh. For another, the Communist Party is no 
longer a conspiratorial party; it has open and avowed aims, 
and if it could convince a majority of the electorate, genuinely 
but mistakenly, that the changes in the social and political 
structure which it advocates were desirable, its activities would 
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not deserve the label of sedition, no matter how wrong-headed _ 


they might be. But if the object is to overthrow. 
rule of the majority, or to further the interests of another sta 


‘then the State against whom they are working is entitled beyond | 


question to put them out of harm’s way. 
There ate two principal reasons for arguing that this stage 


has not been reached, and that no further extension of Executive — 


action against the danger from within is at present justified, 


The first is the abiding faith in the democratic principle which — 


has always inspired the activities of the major political parties, 
That is why Sir Stafford Cripps’s recent references to the danger 
of totalitarianism have failed to make a convincing ring through 
the country. People may be convinced that the outlook is 
grave, yet they refuse to believe that it could become so grave 
as that. But it is still true that faith in the democratic principle 
is frequently unaccompanied by a determination to make demo- 
cratic forms work. The successes of the Communists in the 
Trade Unions have so often been due to indifference to union 
elections and failure to attend and support union activities. The 
crude successes of Communist propaganda would not survive a 
little clear thinking and a little counter-campaigning on the 
merits and achievements of social democracy. The extremes of 
class antagonism which the Communists work so hard to foster, 
and which some Socialists are unduly anxious to encourage 
themselves, have no meaning in modern Britain. 


* 


The second reason is more technical. Experience in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia has shown that states within the Russian 
sphere could still survive as Parliamentary democracies so long as 
Communists were kept out of the Ministries of the Interior, or 
Justice or Defence. But the moment that Communist Ministers 
are entrusted with these portfolios, the die is cast ; Governments 
can be divided and very soon torn asunder by Ministers 
representing a minority of the people, but wielding a degree 
of power beyond that of Prime Ministers and Presidents. This 
moral has not been lost on Italy and France, where it might 
still be relevant. But in Britain, it is not relevant at all. 


The merciful conclusion, then, must be that it cannot happen 
here. But there is not the slightest justification for its smug 
acceptance—as if Britain is destiried, by some immutable law of 
Providence, to remain a social democracy for all time. There 
are Ministers whose notion of the dividing line between 
individual liberty and responsibility to the state might well 
be refurbished. There is an urgent need for an effective counter- 
attack on Communist activities and propaganda in all walks of 
life—in public affairs, in the professions, in science particularly, 
in the arts, and above all in the factories. The measure of the 
problem is not the 40,000 members which the Communist 
Party claims, but its half-convinced adherents who have been 
persuaded by better organisation, tireless proselytising, and dis- 
honest propaganda to move away from the dull established 
forms of the trade union movement towards the crude religious 
beliefs of Communism. They are not converts—yet. But they 
will become converts unless there is a more active evangelism 
in the Trade Union movement. 

This act of legitimate self-defence by the state, so far from 
being a “ purge,” is an example to all who are revolted by the 
manifestations of Communism to strengthen their own defences 
against its erosive forces. There is no justification for any witch- 
hunting. Action against professing Communists in the Govern- 
ment service has long seemed desirable, but it must not be 
allowed to develop into the kind of excesses which have lately 


been witnessed in Washington. There may be something laugh- 
able in the spectacle of Hollywood reduced to a jelly of fear of. 
“ radicalism ” ; but there is something tragic in it too. In the 


dee 'resbrt, democraci¢s smiust’ Wotk.oltt their own ineams of Sek 


protection, by their own democratic method. That is the only . : 


final assurance that it cannot happen here. 
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Western Workshop 


M R BEVIN struck exactly the right note when, in opening 
the second conference of the Sixteen Nations with a 
speech of admirable brevity, he urged two things on his col- 
leagues—work and speed. Speed they have certainly shown. 
At a meeting attended by fourteen Foreign Ministers, many 
of them with separate axes to grind—as was expected, the 
Portuguese Minister suggested that Spain should be invited 
to join the Sixteen—the unity of purpose which had brought 
them together was not once lost to sight. The Conference 
lasted less than two days, fewer than a dozen speeches were 
made and when the delegates departed, they left behind them 
three agreed resolutions. If all international conferences could 
be conducted with such praiseworthy despatch, international 
institutions would hardly be in their present disrepute. 

Those who expected feats of oratory and clarion calls to new 
crusades from Mr Bevin are no doubt disappointed, but the 
Foreign Secretary has shown himself shrewder than they. 
There has been quite enough talk about co-operation for the 
time being. If the realisation of closer association in the West 
depended only upon the public utterances of distinguished men, 
it would have come into being months ago. The real test of 
Western Europe’s capacity for co-operation is the practical test 
of how much sovereignty the nations are prepared to sacrifice 
and how much effort they will throw into the common cause. 
Mr Bevin has given his pledge for the British to “ make what- 
ever contribution we can.” But this contribution and that of 
all the others can only be judged by experience. The need now 
is not to talk but to get to work, and the first step towards 
working together is to establish the machinery of co-operation. 

The decision to set up a working party to draw up an agreed 
constitution for this machinery—the continuing organisation 
as it is called for the time being—is clearly the most urgent of 
the three resolutions with which the conference closed. Of 
the other two, the first though important is a matter of routine 
—to report to the United States the amount of progress 
achieved by the Sixteen so far. The second—the decision to 
ask Military Government to designate German experts from 
the Western Zones to work with the Sixteen—will have lfong- 
term consequences of the utmost importance. But the immediate 
task is to create the continuing organisation. 

To judge by past experience, there are two different ways of 
establishing a functioning piece of international machinery. One 
is to make the central secretariat an efficient but not very influ- 
ential international body, and attach to it national delegations 
with considerable powers in which real authority resides. These 
delegations in effect negotiate with each other on such questions 
as allocation, production, inter-European trade or the Sixteen’s 
dollar strategy, and the international secretariat provides them 
with material and registers their decisions. This pattern was 
largely adopted in setting up the Combined Boards on which 
British and American delegates sat in their national capacity 
and the role of the secretaries was entirely subordinate. In part 
as a result of this wartime experience, the British are believed 
to have favoured this approach so far. Another reason for 
their supposed preference may be that, since such a structure 
would represent a fairly loose type of organisation in which 
there would be no loss of national identity, it should be casier 
to protect Britain’s special position as a member of another 
association—that of the Commonwealth. 

This approach, however, seems insufficiently radical to some 
of the continental governments, and ‘particularly to France. 
They want a strong international secretariat, under a chairman 
or director of commanding influence and personality. This 
body would carry out all the functions allotted to the central 


authority, not as a group of separate national officials, but as a 
single international team with loyalty to Western Europe as a 
whole ; it would negotiate directly with member governments to 
secure their consent for the policies it proposed and—so at least 
the French hope—it could provide the nucleus round which a 
genuinely international civil service would: gradually grow up 
to serve an eventual Western European Government. 

It may be that some compromise will be found between these 
two views, but the weight of argument seems to lie with the 
French case. The difficulty in working out policies for 
Western Europe will not lie in the safeguarding of national 
interests. Sixteen jealous governments will sce to that. The 
difficulty will lie in establishing clearly the wider international 
interest and in. relating national policies to that interest, often 
at the sacrifice of local aims and ambitions. If, at the very centre 
of the Western association, there is a series of negotiating dele- 
gations and not a genuine international body, then each problem 
will be discussed from the national angle and the result may be, 
not the emergence of the common good, but of the lowest 
common denominator of governmental bargaining. In that case, 
Mr Bevin’s hope that the continuing organisation will be “ not 
a conference but a workshop ” will be largely frustrated. The 
advantage of setting up an international continuing organisa- 
tion with loyalty to the western association as a whole, and 
without overriding loyalties to any particular partner, is simply 
that European policies will. have a chance to emerge at the 
centre, however much they have to be modified later to meet 
the views of the member governments. 

These considerations are borne out by two others. The first 

is that the setting up of national delegations would probably 
lead to great duplication of activity and effort. Not even the 
strongest delegation could exercise governmental powers. The 
decisions taken by the delegations in Brussels (or Paris) would 
have to be. referred back to their Governments. There would 
thus be three stages in every negotiation—the preparation of 
material by the small secretariat, the discussion and decision of 
the delegations and the referring back of these decisions to the 
various national capitals. If, on the other hand, the secretariat 
itself were a strong international body, one time-consuming 
stage would be cut out, since the inevitable bargaining could be 
carried out directly with the only authorities competent ‘to take 
final decisions—namely the governments themselves. And this 
consideration is enforced by yet another: perhaps the most 
difficult task at Paris will be to find the right men to staff the 
new organisation. The quality and effectiveness of the 
machinery established will depend entirely on the character of 
the men appointed to work it. There is already a dangerous 
shortage of officials competent to carry large administrative 
responsibilities, but nowhere is the shortage so apparent as 
among those capable of acting effectively in the international 
field. The proposal to duplicate the secretariat by separate 
national delegations would involve impossible demands on the 
manpower available ; men of sufficient calibre simply cannot be 
found for both tasks, One central secretariat with the most 
competent and effective men available would be infinitely better 
than sixteen delegations of very uneven quality tripping over 
each other at the centre. 

The need for a strong secretariat is underlined by the nature 
of the work which the continuing organisation will be expected 
to do. Mr Bevin outlined its two. chief functions when he 
mentioned its responsibility to secure the successful allocation 
of the scarce supplies available under the Marshall Plan, and _ 
“to establish an equilibrium with the Western hemisphere and 
to reduce the dollar deficit.” The former responsibility is 
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reasonably stra:ghtforward, although it involves exceedingly 
difficult political decisions. For instance, it is now apparent 
that the amount of crude steel available. to. Western 
under the American programme may be 4,000,000 tons short of 
the desired total in 1949 and 2,000,000 tons short in 1950. 
When the overriding need for crude steel and scrap in each 
industrial community in Western Europe is remembered, it is 
ciear that the process of deciding where, in the best interests 
of all, the cuts should come and of persuading the unlucky 
nations to accept the decision will tax to the utmost the 
organisation’s authority and power of persuasion. 

The heaviest responsibilities may, however, be incurred in 
carrying out the second function—the establishment of equi- 
librium between the Old and the New World. On present calcu- 
lations, anything from one to three billion dollars has to be cut 
from West Europe’s spending by 1951. This formidable 
reduction can be made only if production is developed with the 
utmost vigour in Europe and in non-American areas of supply, 
if imter-European trade (of essentials as well as the frills) is 
fostered by every measure, if the Sixteen will organise some sort 
of pool for their dollar earnings and agree to the spending of 
those dollars only on the most essential imports from the dollar 
area. A “ dollar strategy ” involves co-operation of the highest 
order and the sacrifice of sovereignty at some of the most delicate 
points in the national economic systems of the Sixteen. 

At this point, some critics may ask whether such tremendous 
responsibilities can be exercised by an international secretariat. 
Can a body of international officials undertake the responsibility 
for determining the most vital interests of individual states ? 
Can they be left to decide how much industrial development 
is to be permitted in individual countries by allocating such vital 
materials as steel or coal? Can they determine how hardly- 
earned dollars are to be spent—sometimes by countries. which 
have not made satisfactory dollar earnings themselves ? Can the 
deve'opment of the whole pattern of Western European trade be 
left to such a body ? Many would argue that no Government 
could accept sacrifices of sovereignty of this character, and that 
although the meeting of delegations to bargain may not be a 
perfect arrangement, it would at least be practicable. 


Probe for 


HE Government has announced its intention of dealing with 

monopolies—as promised in Let Us Face the Future. 
This is good news. Any measure which reduces the power of 
combine, cartel or association either to exploit the public or 
to clog and frustrate technical and commercial progress is 
much more to the point than the pursuit of party logic through 
a series of half-digested Nationalisation Bills ; here is a genuine 
national interest, and one which, if near-Syndicalists on the 
left and near-Corporationists on the right be excluded, should 
command a genuine national backing. 

This is not to say that the Government’s line of attack will 
inevitably, or even probably, be the best. There are, indeed. 
suggestions that the Anti-Cartel bill will be a mere enabling 
measure, whose effectiveness will depend entirely on the energy 
which the overburdened Board of Trade can bring to its appli- 
cation in individual cases. Again, few Socialists are capable 
of envisaging Trade Unions as what they in fact are—highly 
aggressive monopolies whose wares happen to be manpower. 
Hardly more are willing to apply to the enormous, powerful 
and imtrovert public corporations of triumphant Socialism the 
same criteria of economic conduct as those by which ‘they judge 
Big Business when in private hands. But almost any move in 
this field will at least have an educational effect ; a monopoly- 
conscious public, roused by disclosures Gif such are to‘come) of 
private iniquity, may not be quite incapable of applying what 
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To these objections, there are two answers. The first is that, 
for the time being at least, ultimate responsibility will continy 


Europe to rest. with the member Governments. As the years pass ang 


the habits of co-operation grow they may be ready to giye 
power to some central body—a Prime Ministers’ Conference 
perhaps—but for the time being, the continuing organisation 
will depend for its effectiveness on the extent to which it cap 
persuade, cajole or bully the member governments into accept. 
ing its recommendations. But the second answer lies in the 
extent to which international bodies in the past have success. 
fully carried out such functions. During the war such bodies 
as the Middle East Supply Centre and the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, were both examples 
of effective international bodies dealing with such questions ag 
allocation, supply and production programmes and the negotiat- 
ing of these programmes with governments. And since the 
war, two bodies have exercised vital functions in the sphere of 
allocation. Both were international bodies. Both had to 
negotiate with national governments. Both handled the most 
vital of all commodities. Both were successful. One, the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee, has allocated the whole 
world’s scarce grain supplies for the last two years. The other, 
the European Coal Organisation (now a Committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe) allocated 
Europe’s desperately needed coal supplies. There is thus no 
reason to deduce from the history of the last six years, that a 
strong international secretariat cannot plan and allocate or 
secure the support of governments. The lesson is, in fact, the 
exact opposite. 

With these models in mind the working party should go to 
work to prepare its proposals for the next conference of the 
Sixteen which will be convened again as soon as the working 
party’s report is ready. Its work may seem unsensational and 
severely practical compared with the great events—the policies 
and treaties and acts of union—which ordinarily occupy the 
centre of history’s stage. But in reality its concern will be to 
create the sinews of western association. Mr Bevin hardly 
exaggerated when he said that its work “will determine the 
future peace and prosperity of the world.” 


Monopolies 


it has learned in judging the behaviour of Trade Unions or of 
nationalised industries, 

It is most likely to be roused by evidence of positive misdoing, 
in the easily recognisable shape of exploitation—the reaping of 
exorbitant profits from artificially induced scarcity. It is, im 
fact, likely to look on these, and on these alone, as calling for 
condemnation ; and under the guidance of the Left it may 
not be particularly reasonable in its interpretations. There may 
well be heard some British counterpart of Mr Reuther’s recent 
indictment of the American steel industry (when it was operating 
at some 120 per cent of its nominal rated capacity) for engaging 
in a nation-wide conspiracy to promote shortage and pet- 
petrating, in its accuser’s peculiar phrase, “a creeping Pearl 
Harbour.” Exploitation is, of course, perfectly possible, and it 
would be rash to deny that it plays an appreciable part in main- 
taining the perilously high British price structure. But suc- 
cessful exploitation depends on a combination of circumstances 
—inelastic demand, concentrated monopoly power, and am 
absence of economic penalty for the under-use of equipment— 
which is less frequently found than is often supposed. Much 
more frequent, and much more insidious, is a state of affairs 
where profits are far from exorbitant, simply because high prices 
are matched by high costs ; where monopoly produces its effects 
indirectly, through the withdrawal-of the competitive spur of 
efficiency, through actual penalties on enterprise, and through 
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the barring of entry to the promising mewcomer with a good 
idea. It is on a dynamic view of economic affairs that monopoly 
and near-monopoly stand condemned ; and this’ condemnation: 
should not rest (as in the public mind it generally does) merely 
on the menopolists’, supposed: propensity for buying up and 
suppressing inconvenient competitive inventions such as 
perpetual matches. 

The case for monopolistic organisation must, of course, be 


honestly recognised. Technique alone may demand it. Only a 


few enthusiastic supperters of competition would like to chop 
up the London transport. system into; competing atoms. The 
very process of. dynamic specialisation which has. made so 
important a contribution to economic advance tends to create a 
number of concerns holding a monopoly position in a field too 
small to admit a competitor. Stability is a genuine economic 
asset ; the benefits of uninhibited competition may be too dearly 
bought if the relation between an industry’s capital structure 
and its operating costs is such that the slightest shrinkage of the 
market unlooses cut-threat warfare. And any deliberate public 
planning, whether national or—a highly relevant point at the 
moment—international, must ipso facto interfere with the free 
play of competition ; it must work towards an agreed allocation 
of markets and supplies ; and thus it must imitate in its policy, 
even if it does not actually use as its instrument, that suspect 
economic organism the cartel. 

The problem confrenting any government, whether Socialist 
or not, is thus more complicated even than that presented by a 
sweeping frontal attack on all\monopoly practices. Such an 
attack would be faced with almost overwhelming difficulties ; 
to make monopolistic agreements a statutory offence, for 
instance, would be comparatively easy if such agreements were 
invariably embodied in written documents, or easily open to 
proof. But when monopolistic policies are-carried cn by a single 
highly respectable. firm which has no need to make agreements 
with rivals because none exists ; or where agreement merely con- 
sists in a reciprocal verbal agreement not to tread on the other 
party’s toes ; or where no agreement whatever exists, but one 
dominant concern exercises a tacitly recognised price leader- 
ship—what is authority to do ? 

But a frontal attack does not appear to be in question. The 
Government’s plan, though not yet disclosed in detail, may be 
to set up a special division of the Board of Trade to collect, sift 
and publicise complaints of monopolistic practices, and to pro- 
mote specific action when the facts as disclosed seem to call 
for it. This would be a useful, if not stupendous, beginning. 
But the practical steps for action remain obscure ; so does 
the nature of the restrictive practices which the “Govern- 
ment might consider to require action. Will complaints against 
Trade Union restrictionism and aggressiveness in wage policy 
be considered ? They should be ; no monopolists pursue more 
single-minded policies of exclusion, restriction and extortion 
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than some of the craft unions. Where it can be shown, after fair 
investigation, that production is being impeded by unnecessary 
rules and union delimitation, will remedial action be taken by 
the Government ? Will the price policy of the nationalised indus- 
tries, whether as buyers or as sellers, be subject to publicity 2 
There is no logical reason whatever why they. should be exempt ; 
but the omens are not good.. Socialist economic theory has 
constructed beautiful models of a planned society whose various 
economic organs function behind glass walls, “ playing at com- 
petition” in the light of a mass of information about costs, 
techniques, and policy which should bring their activities nearer 
to the theoretical perfections. of the free market system of the 
text books than those of any Jaisser-faire economy in real life. 
But they have yet to be seen in practice, 

Above all, will feather bedding for the inefficient get as much 
attention as the profit margins of the efficient ? It would be 
encouraging to think so. . There is a relation, though often 
depressingly indirect and inadequate, between the profit motive 
and the public interest. But there is no harmony whatever 
between the public interest and the motives liable to operate in 
non-competitive enterprise; the prestige-of-size motive, the 
departmental-jealousy motive, the  for-heaven’s-sake-let-me- 
sleep-in-peace motive. In Labour nostrils, however, the profit 
motive has a brimstone smell. . The scientific analysis of costs 
which is supposed to replace it has the properties of ether—it 
may be clinical in small doses but too much. of it becomes over- 
whelmingly .soporific. 

More positive action, judging by a recent statement of the 
Prime Minister’s, might be expected in the matter of inventions 
and patents. For obvious reasons, no reliable estimate can be 
made of the extent to which monopoly power is in practice 
buttressed by the buying up and suppression of patents. It is 
less widely known than it should be that a patent unused after a 
reasonable lapse of time after its acquisition is legally open to 
use, on a royalty basis, by anyone who cares to apply for a 
licence. But the practical difficulties of this procedure are at 
present enormous. Many patents depend for their applicability 
on the prior possession of a master-patent, which may itself 
be in use and so not available to the applicant ; and legal battles 
over patent rights are notoriously so costly, and therefore likely 
to go by default in favour of the big financial battalions, that 
this access to undeveloped technique is usually inoperative. This 
situation could and should be remedied, 

There does thus emerge a line of action which the Govern- 
ment could follow with general approval from ‘all except those 
who slumber on feather-beds. That line is to establish organs of 
publicity, investigation, and audit. It is not so sensational as the 
method of mass attack, complete with dramatic legal actions, 
on the American model ; but in this field there is good reason 
to believe that the probe is likely to be more powerful, and 
more discriminating, than the bludgeon. 
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Far Eastern Fronts > 


HE rape of Czechoslovakia has stirred up American politics 
into a fresh Blaze of anti-Communist resolution and 
activity which is by no means confined to Europe. In combina- 
tion with recent news from the Far East, militant Communism 
in Europe has brought a large section of American opinion 
round to the idea of giving military aid to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in its civil war. A few weeks ago the auspices for such 
proposals were not favourable and the Administration’s pro- 
gramme called for an appropriation for China of only $570 
million for relief and recovery. But on March 2nd, ex- 
Ambassador Bullitt, addressing the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, denounced the State Department for “ blindness and 
apathy ” towards China and demanded $100 million for military 
supplies. “We cannot successfully oppose Communist con- 
quest of the world,” he said, “ by opposing it in Europe only.” 
On the next day even heavier guns were brought to bear; a 
cable from General MacArthur’s castle in Japan was read to 
the legislators. In it the General told them that “a free, inde- 
pendent, peaceful and friendly China” was essential to “the 
peace of the world and the position of the United States,” and 
that mere economic aid could not bring it rehabilitation as long 
as the military problem remained unsolved. The Committee 
has now tacked aid for China on to ERP in its Bill for the 
House of Representatives. 

Since the period immediately after the war, when American 
transport was used to enable the Chinese Government troops 
to move up to North China and forestall the Communists in 
taking over from the Japanese, there has been a natural re- 
lactance in the United States to intervene in the Chinese civil 
war. Intervention in a foreign country must be for someone 
as well as against someone, and few Americans have recently 
been able to see in China any authority to which the support of 
American power could be given with a clear conscience. The 
correct moral position for Americans, in their emergence from 
isolationism, is to sustain a democracy against domestic 
dictatorship or foreign aggression. But in China no real political 
democracy exists to be endangered; the struggle has been 
hitherto between two brands of revolutionary “ tutelage,” and 
the elections recently held in Kuomintang China to establish 
the democratic legitimacy of the present regime were.not, even 
on the most generous interpretation, very convincing. 

In the absence of any fair means of measuring relative popular 
support for the rival parties in China, General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government might still have gained—or rather retained— 
general moral support in the United States, if it had shown 
itself, since the defeat of Japan, an active promoter of social 
and administrative reform. But shocking manifestations of 
inefficiency and corruption, particularly the postwar reign of 
carpet-baggers in Shanghai and Formosa and the malversations 
of Unrra guods by high officials, have alienated many American 
observers who cannot be suspected of inclination towards Com- 
munism. Indeed, they have been disposed to think well of any 
deluge which might cleanse the Augean stables. The Com- 
munists by contrast have won good reports for the honesty of 
their administration and the personal austerity of their leaders— 
for the Chinese Communists, who need to bid for the genuine 
support of the masses, are still in the stage of apostolic poverty. 
Moreover, their short-term programme of agrarian reform and 
toleration for private enterprise in industry has seemed harm- 
les; enough to foreign business men. and. liberal. politicians, 
who have even been converted in some cases to the belief that 
Ch’nete Communists are a distinct species, distinguished from 
Communists of other lands ‘by the difference between a grass 
snake and an adder. 
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Were it not for the question of China’s foreign policy, there” 
can be no doubt that American tactics would be to let events iq! 
China take their course and recognise whatever power emerged: 
from the struggle. In Mexico, where a series of revolutionary 
civil wars took place, with redistribution of land as the main’ 
underlying issue, the United States never seriously intervened: 
against the disorder on its very frontier. But ‘the Mexicay! 
revolution was independent of international alignments, and dia’ 
not aim at bringing Mexico into a bloc of nations hostile to the 
United States. Chinese Communism, on the other hand, shows! 
fundamentally the same gravitation towards the Soviet Union 
as Communism elsewhere. 

It is not true, as is sometimes asserted, that the Chinese 
Communists were anxious to co-operate with the United States 
and were only driven to take up an anti-American attitude be’ 
cause of American help for the Kuomintang. They were indeed 
eager to share in the supply of American lend-lease to China, 
and were quick to encourage wishful thinking among American 
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officers and journalists who visited them. But the full orthodoxy 
of their party line was demonstrated between 1939 and 1941, 
when they faithfully reproduced Soviet propaganda of the 
Molotoy-Ribbentrop honeymoon and denounced the Anglo- 
French “ imperialist war” and American support for it. There 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that Communist victory in China 
would mean its alignment in the Soviet bloc, with the same cam- 
paign against all Western influences, political, cultural or eco- 
nomic, that has been going on in the countries of the Russian 
zone in Europe. From recognition of this probability, American 
official circles have been slowly and reluctantly drawing the 
inference that active measures must be taken to prevent the 
overthrow of what remains internationally the legal Government 
of China. 

To apply the Truman Doctrine in China will be an infinitely 
more difficult task than applying it in Greece, where the Ameri- 
cans have already met trouble in plenty. It will certainly be 
necessary not to limit aid to military supplies, but to supple- 
ment them with an agency similar to AMAG in Greece, with 4 
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wide range of supervision over the national economy as well as 
over the finance, training and administration of the Govern- 
ment’s military forces. It will not be easy to staff such a 
mission, for the United States possesses few individuals with 
the special qualities required for persuading Chinese to do what 
they would not otherwise be doing. But, even if good working 
relations could be established, and even if it proved possible 
to strengthen the Chinese Government’s rule in part of China, 
the suppression of so vast a revolt as has,occurred in other parts 
would be an immensely long and costly undertaking. China is 
about seventy times the size of Greece, and its division may 
persist for years or decades. Washington may have to choose— 
it may indeed already be thinking in such terms—between more 
and less important or defensible areas. 

At present there is no clear-cut front in China ; Nanking still 
has forces in southern Manchuria, while Communist formations 
are scattered over North China down to the Yangtse. Unless 
Nanking can show better success than it has met so far in its 
Manchurian campaign, American advice may be strongly in 
favour of cutting the Manchurian commitment and concentrat- 
ing on suppression of the Communists in North China. Such a 
partition was implied in the deal over Manchuria, which 
President Roosevelt made at Yalta ; its significance was to place 
Manchuria, like Poland, within the Soviet sphere. Even if 
Nanking were to gain complete military victory in Manchuria, 
the consequences of Yalta could not be undone, for Russia has 
now a treaty right to Port Arthur and the trunk railways. More- 
over, it is hard to imagine that Russia would watch an American- 
directed military campaign up to the Amur without a reaction 
which might bring the world very close to a major war. Man- 
churia is Chinese and cannot be permanently separated from 
China, but a Communist “ Manchukuo” may be a temporary 
pis aller to be accepted in this two-world period. If the political 
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The Brussels Treaty is an excellent document: clear, simple 
in its key clauses, open to the adherence of many other govern- 
ments, and enlightened in its statement of common social and 
economic objectives. To compare it with the Dunkirk Treaty 
of last March between Britain and France is to measure the great 
distance travelled by the statesmen of western Europe in twelve 
months, 

It is not a regional pact on the lines suggested in the United 
Nations Charter, because the five Powers can “ by agreement 2 
invite “ amy other state to accede.” Yet it leaves obligations under 
the Charter untouched, and simply ensures that defensive action 
against an aggressor will be taken jointly and quickly while the 
Security Council is playing its usually hesitant role. It is a 
simpler and more swiftly usable instrument than the Rio pact 
of reciprocal assistance between the American States. In fact, 
it is just the kind of pact needed to: persuade small Powers that 
it is worth while giving up precarious neutrality in a divided 
Europe. 

So" tack having been said in its praise, it is legitimate to 
point out things that the Brussels pact does not do. It does 
not define aggression by fifth-column or “tourist” methods. 
Some such definition must be found sooner or later for the ideal 
treaty ; but this one is content to, make the signatories promise 
“all the military and other aid and assistance in their power e 
if one of them is “the object of an armed attack’ in Europe. 
Then there is no specific mention of the colonial territories of 
four of the five Powers; but Article VII says they can be called 
together for consultation about: a threat to peace in whatever 
area this threat should arise.”.. These and other apparent omissions 
can all be made good if the statesmen who signed the treaty 
on Wednesday are determined to put stuffing into it. 

Three points have to be borne in mind in deciding the exact 
degree of optimism which the Brussels Treaty should. inspire. 
Firstly, it probably commits our grandchildren to compulsory 


Five Power Pact 


military service. From the individual and social point of view 
that is bad ; but it is only one of the sacrifices that Western Union 
may in the long run demand. Secondly, to use the language of 
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health of mankind is restored such schisms can be remedied ; if 
it deteriorates further, China, with American naval supremacy 
in the Pacific, would still be better off strategically than in 1937.’ 

But this strategic position would depend on the continued 
exclusion of Russia or of Communist satellite ascendency from 
the present American occupation zone of Korea, as well as from 
Japan itself. In Korea there is an absolute barrier along the 
notorious thirty-eighth parallel of latitude. In the north the 
Russians have enabled the Communists to take power in coalition 
with several well-purged parties of fellow-travellers and forcibly 
to eliminate all opposition ; in the south the Americans have tried 
to introduce political democracy, and are about to hold a general 
election. The Korean Communists have built up a strong army 
in the north, with Russian training and equipment, and the 
withdrawal of the occupation forces from Korea would inevitably 
be followed by an armed struggle, in which the south would 
probably be defeated. As the Russians will not agree to any 
unification of Korea prior to withdrawal of the occupation forces, 
except on terms which would assure Communist ascendancy, 
there is no prospect of an end to the present deadlock. 

The Americans will have to make up their minds whether 
to surrender Korea entirely to the Russian orbit, or to remain 
indefinitely in their occupation zone to protect their moiety. of 
the Korean people. The new pattern of American diplomacy 
suggests that they are unlikely to withdraw.; but if they stay, it 
will be no use merely to keep. an, isolated. beachhead on the 
Asiatic mainland without any strategic support. In Europe 
a Western Union would be weak without American’ military 
backing, but it would mean something in terms of power. But 
in the Far East, with a disarmed Japan and a disintegrated 
China, there is no first line of defence and no buffer ; an equi- 
librium of power can only be maintained if America stands in 
the breach alone and keeps watch on the Great Wall. 


THE WEEK 


Rugby football, the five countries do not make up a team of 
international standard. Britain is a useful full-back and France, 
Belgium and Holland will make quite good three-quarters if 
they are joined by Italy. Luxemburg will presumably be the 
traditionally small but plucky scrum-half. But there is a lack 
of weight and speed, so long as the United States has no repre- 
sentatives in the team. Thirdly, there is nothing in the treaty 
to show that the signatories intend to pool their military and 
industrial resources for defence. Much is said about economic, 
social and cultural co-operation; nothing about standardised 
equipment, weapons and training. Perhaps ideas like these are 
to come later; but it is well to realise that what is taken for 
granted in the pacts of eastern Europe is not yet publicly men- 
tioned in the west. 


* * * 
Burden on Britain 


Clearly, much of the value of the treaty will arise from. the 
working of the Consultative Council. This will have a permanent 
secretariat and should meet in the first place in London. For 
until 1952, at the earliest, the defensive strength of the Brussels 
bloc will depend on the power of this country. French forces, 
particularly the air force, are in a parlous state; the strength 
of the Dutch army is largely tied up in Indonesia ; the Belgians 
are in the throes of reorganisation. 

The Consultative Council will, of course, have economic tasks 
which will not clash with those of the continuing organisation 
of the 16 Marshall countries, but its real tests will be. political. 
If, for example, Italy is invited to join the Brussels group—as it 
should be—there might well be within the next three months a 
threat to peace in that country which would bring the Council 
together. But unless the purpose and procedure of this body 
are carefully thought out beforehand, there is a risk of the threat 
being dealt with hesitantly and. simultaneously by a hierarchy 
of bodies—the Security Council, the “little assembly” and what 
will doubtless come to be known as the Western Council. It may 
be that the titne is coming to reconsider the functions of the 
United Nations organisation, 
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Truman Dectrine—Stage.Two ' 8 


The Treaty of Brussels does in the sphere of defence what 
the Sixteen Nations Conference hopes to do in the sphere of 
economics. It establishes beyond all question the determination 
of the WeStern European democracies to help themselves and it 
lays the foundations upon which the defence and reconstruction 
of the West can be built. But both at Brussels and Paris it is 
realised that in present circumstances the efforts of the European 
nations alone are insufficient to achieve their ends. They must 
be reinforced and completed by the United States. President 
Truman’s speech before both Houses of Congress, represents 
the American Government’s recognition of its double responsi- 
bility. His plea that the Recovery Programme should be 
speedily passed and that, by adopting military service, America 
shduld demonstrate its readiness to support its allies—if necessary 
by force—places squarely before Congress and before the Ameri- 
can people the sacrifices for which they must be ready in order 
to check aggression and underwrite the risks of defending peace. 

The first purpose both of the Brussels Treaty and of the 
President’s Message is to leave the Russians in no doubt of the 
consequences of further violence and expansion. In 1914 and 
1939, lack of certainty about the future pol-cy not only of America 
but even of Britain gave the aggressors the pretext for believing 
that they could attack with impunity. To-day, that pretext must 
be removed. That is the immediate aim of the moves in Brussels 
and Washington. But the President was right to emphasise the 
fact that the fundamental purposes of the Western democracies 
are profoundly pacific : 

We shall remain ready and anxious to join with all nations .. . 
in every possible effort to reach international understanding and 
agreement. The door has never been closed, nor will it ever be 
closed, to the Soviet Union or any other nation which will genuinely 
co-operate in preserving the peace. 

The hope of Western Europe and of the United States is that 
their clear determination to rebuild their community and to 
defend it against all attack will quieten the adventurous spirits 
in the Kremlin. They are certain that, provided Russia can 
be restrained now, time itself will prove their own profoundly 


cific intent. 
pa * * * 


Miracle in the Commons 


One of the oldest traditions in British parliamentary practice 
is a certain continuity in foreign policy and the readiness of 
Government and Opposition to» take broadly the same line in 
international affairs. This unity has not, of course, been absolute. 
Liberals and Conservatives were bitterly at odds on the question 
of Ireland and there were divided minds in the 1880s over British 
imperial expansion, But the first occasion on which foreign policy 
became the chief bone of contention between the parties was 
during the years of appeasement, when such issues as Spain 
dominated all others and violent ideological passions were 
aroused on both sides. 

There was at least a chance after the war that a similar division 
might have arisen, and that once again differences in ideology 
would have added a sharp edge to the discussion of foreign 
policy. But Stalin has succeeded after all in making strange bed- 
fellows. Who would have thought two years ago that the names 
of Sir Cuthbert Headlam and Mr Ian Mikardo could appear 
together in the list of signatories supporting any motion, let 
alone a motion advocating new and startling innovations in the 
conduct of British foreign policy? Yet the miracle has 
happened. The unity of British foreign policy has been for the 
time being restored. Crusted Conservatives and members of 
the Keep Left group together have signed an all party motion 
advocating the creation of a political and economic union in 
Western Europe and the establishment immediately of a Council 
of Western Europe. This would have powers to create the 
machinery of integration and to prepare for an eventual 
federation. 

The movement is encouraging and right. It will strengthen 
Mr Bevin’s hand. It will encourage timid spirits in the Foreign 
Office. It will assure the Government of the widest parliamen- 
tary support even for its boldest experiments. Two reservations 
should, however, be made. Those members who have held back 
because they wish to move forward in Western Europe only “ in 
agreement ” with the Dominions, are showing a wise restraint. 
“Consultation” is hardly enough to safeguard the feelings and 
interests of peoples who are closer to Britain in sentiment and 
tradition than any of its potential European partners. The 
second reservation concerns the project of federation. As an 
ultimate aim it is legitimate, but nothing could be more confusing 
than the injection of constitution-making into West European 
negotiations for some years to come. 
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A Whale of a Victory, 43 ieioas 


After Paisley and Wigan, the result of the bp-clagsiaa 
North Croydon must have come as something of a shock 49 ie 
Government. The Conservatives not only. managed to ie 
the seat but increased their majority by just short of tr,c09 
This result has naturally been hailed by Lord Woolton ae. 
conspicuous triumph for his party, and it is certainly significant 
that of the enlarged electorate three-quarters voted—a very 
high percentage for a by-election, As in the general election, there 
were three candidates: Mr Harris, the Conservative had the 
advantage of being a well-known local figure ; the Labour candi. 
date was Mr Harold Nicolson, whose original method of cam. 
paigning was not perhaps calculated to captivate a suburban 
electorate ; while the Liberal candidature of Air Vice-Marshal 
Bennett—who like so many Liberal candidates in recent by- 
elections, forfeited his deposit—must have struck the public gs 
something of a stunt. Moreover, the seat was traditionally Con. 
servative ; since the Conservatives managed to retain it in the 
general election, though only by a very small majority, the resukt 
was hardly surprising—except for the size of the majority, which 
was no doubt assisted by the opportune participation of Mr 
Churchill in the critical last phase of the campaign. fs 

But even when all due allowance has been made for these 
factors, it would be a mistake to underrate the significance of 
this symptom of a turn in the tide of public opinion. The 
Conservatives indeed have claimed for their industrial charter 
a large share in the merit of the victory, but it may perhaps be 
doubted whether this really played the determining part. ht 
would appear more probable that the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia and the suicide of Mr Masaryk were decisive in turning 
votes ; and it seems fairly plain that on this occasion the Liberal 
votes which did not go to the Liberal candidate, who polled less 
than two-thirds of his predecessor’s total in the general election, 
went to the Conservatives and not to Labour. Nor can the shock 
administered to the public by the Economic Survey be entirely 
ruled out. Though few of the electorate would have had the 
opportunity of digesting it before polling day, its main features 
had been given publicity in the press, and there must have been 
not a few electors who drew their own conclusions from $ 
candid a comment on the success of t planning. 
Though it would be easy enough to exaggerate the importance of 
a single poll, North Croydon is certainly, as Sir Richard Acland 
candidly described it, a whale of a victory, which gives a much 
more palpable indication than any previous by-election of the 
potentialities of the floating vote. 


* * * 


Electoral Reform 


This week’s debate in the House of Commons on the Com- 
mittee stage of the Representation of the People Bill dealt only 
with the University seats and the City of London. It was hardly 
to be expected that any novel arguments would emerge, but the 
case against the University representation was obliquely given 
away on the Labour side by Mr Chamberlain, who maintained 
that they should be represented in the Lords rather than in the 
Commons, And the most convincing defence of it on general 
grounds was provided from the Labour side of the House by 
Mr Skeffington-Lodge, who with great courage voted with the 
Opposition for the retention of the University franchise. On 
purely abstract grounds the defence of the City of London seats, 
which is bound up with the existence of the business vote, is 
more difficult to sustain, and Mr Assheton’s suggestion that all 
who worked in the City should be given the alternative of 
registering there hardly seems very practicable. 

As was only to be expected, the charge against the Government 
of a breach of faith in failing to confine themselves to the agree- 
ments reached in the Speaker’s Conference of 1944 again 
prominently. After it had been refuted somewhat perfunctorily 
by Mr Morrison, it was pressed with great vigour by Sir Arthur 
Salter, and formed as it were the basso continuo to the whole 
debate. And even if in this matter the Government is given 
the ras pe the doubt, the fact remains that it cannot be 
acquitt sinning agaimst the important unwritten conven 
tion that constitutional changes should be made wherever possible 
by agreement, and the offence would still be rank, even if on 
the merits of the case the abolition of these constituencies wert 
justified. Despite the strong emphasis which Government spokes- 
men have laid on the abstract principle of “ one man, one vote,” 
they have been unable to refute the suggestions of class bias in 
their handling of the University vote. Even in the case of the 
City of London it might have been wiser to display a little 
magnanimity—to say nothing of a respect for history—by pit 
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serving some form of for it. 


Opposition jist to eee. aaa changes, the o 
fesiite can be a lamentable Prospect " ‘ constitutional dnkestnge 


* * * 


Four Minds on Libya 


The four-Power commission on. the future of the ex-Italian 
colonies has moved into Libya in a state of mind that is, to say 
the least, unpromising. In Eritrea and Somalia, where. it.has 
finished its inspection, its members have found agreement difficult 
even on matters.of fact. Their Eritrean report; though finished, is 
said 10 be peppered with blank paragraphs and. dissenting, foot- 
notes. Their Somalia report is not yet drafted ; they propose. to 
complete it during their Libyan afternoons... To crown all, each 
delegate approaches Libya with a preconceived, and different, 
notion in his head. The French member wants an Italian trustee- 
ship because France wants,;an.“‘ old colonial” type of administra- 
tion in a territory that adjoins four. French dependencies— 
Tunisia, Algeria, French. West Africa and Chad... The: French 
Government, which is. already in charge of the Fezzan province 
of southern Libya, wishes, if humanly possible, to retain this area 
as a shuck-absorber. 

The Russians. also support Italy .as, sole. trustee, because they 
hope thereby to help Signor Togliatti and his Communists in the 
Italian elections, The Americans, wanting to influence the Italian 
elections in the opposite direction, also. favour at least an Italian 
share in Libya’s management, The Italian vote in America and 
this year’s Presidential election are probably also in their mind. 
The British, remembering their own strategic interests as well as 
a promise they have several times given to the Cyrenaican Senussi, 
intend to see that Cyrenaica shall not come under Italian domina- 
tion. In a situation so bedevilléd by power politics, what hope 
have the Libyans of being “consulted” ? And what hope is 
there of a united Libya ? The answer to both questions is: None. 

The Libyans’ chances of a proper hearing would be greater if 
they were agreed upon a workable plan for their future. As it is, 
they agree upon two points only: that they want independence 
and that no one wants. the Italians back. In both they are, of 
course, vigorously supported by the Arab League. All brush 
aside the awkward fact that a Libyan state is, by the economic 
standards it now knows, not economically viable. And, failing 
independence, all. are at sixes and sevens about making a second 
choice. Some favour a collective trusteeship. . Some, particularly 
in Tripoli, would welcome the Americans. Most Cyrenaicans 
would prefer the devil they know .and to keep the British. 

Though divided on domestic details the Cyrenaicans and 
Tripolitanians have made some effort to speak with one voice to 
the commission, but outside factors keep pulling them apart. The 
Senussi Emir, for instance, having measured the pressure to restore 
Italy in Tripolitania, wonders whether he would not do best to 
discard the United Libya idea and to shelter under the umbrella 
of the British promise in a smaller atea. In Cyrenaica, he has 
mustered all parties into a National Congress. In Tripolitania, 
where there is more political dissension and less leadership, a 
similar operation is being attempted by a recently returned emigré 
called Beshir Bey Saadawi. : pa 

All told, the Commissioners must expect a babel of opinion, 
swelled by the voices of Egypt (speaking for the Arab League but 
at the same time wanting the oasis of Jarabub and the Sollum 
escarpment) ; of thé local Italians, a few of whom are even flirting 
with Arab independeérice groups ;‘of the Italian majority and the 
Italian exiles, who are of quite another mind ; of Russia, which 
is asking what the Améfican air force is doing on the aerodrome 
at Mehaha, and of several states ‘which ask whether it is in order 
He British to wse Cyrenaica’ as a park for forces leaving 

alestine. ' , i yd? or r Se , : NE AWE 

The omens are’ sét for yet another*major Great Power disagree- 
ment. The alternatives’ ahead are;-on the one hand, a ruthless 

bargain on a basis of power politics ; on the other, recourse to the 
sequel already of the problem to the next UN 
Assembly. ‘Here is an even gloomier prospect. For the Italians 
should be able to muster in ‘that body at least as many votes as 
the Zionists. If so, will 1948 see a second vote for a fight to instal 
an immigrant ‘people ? ilinpiinds 
MS ik oe aeee a 


Transjordan Treaty 


Transjordan’s new Treaty of Alliance with Beisain ip a neatly 
tailored job—diplomats are calling it the “ New Look ty.” Some 


* : 


of them add achone thet ae ee Wendie Rahs ose 
ill-fated reny with Iraq—notably the Anglo-Transjordan Joint 
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Defence Board, an advisory body of equal numbers of British afd. 
Transjordan military representatives to co-ordinate defence policy. 
But it discards those features of the older Anglo-Transjordan 
Treaty which were considered incompatible with full sovereignty. 
An Annex provides that, until it is, agreed “ that. the. state .of 
world security renders such measures unnecessary,” Ki 
Abdullah will invite Britain to maintain RAF units at Amman 
and Mafrak. There are, however, no extrfa-territorial privileges 
at such airfields, which remain under .Transjordan command. 
There is no provision for stationing British land forces in 
Transjordan in time of peace, but they are to have full transit 
facilities, and British “ operational units” are to engage in joint 
traming operations with the Transjordan armed forces “for @ 
sufficient period in each year.” 

Accompanying letters assure British financial assistance for 
Transjordan and help in carrying out “ extensive plans in 
economic and social development,” and draw attention to Trans- 
jordan’s regard for its obligations under the Arab League 
Covenant. Indeed, despite 20 years of good government and 
steady progress, Transjordan is not yet an economically self- 
supporting entity. King Abdullah is as financially dependent on 
Britain as his rival King Ibn Saud is on the American oil com- 
panies. But nationalism is habitually more suspicious of foreign 
governments than of foreign compamies, and the fact may as well 
be faced that this new Treaty will be criticised by many 
nationalists in the Arab world. 

They will not be the only ones. The absorption of the Arab 
remnant of Palestine after partition in Transjordan has often 
seemed desirable to the Zionists, who fear Abdullah less than the 
Mufti.- But Mr Ben Gurion was bitterly criticised for such a view 
the other day by Al Hamishmar, organ of the influential Jewish 
pro-Soviet bloc, on the ground that if “ British bases” were to 
be set up in Arab Palestine, they would be “a permanent 
threat” to Jewish “neutrality and security.” 


x * * 


Quick Returns from the Colonies ? 


Reports from committees. on colonial development are 
showering on an expectant public. Two have appeared during 
the past week, and more are due shortly. The first two—interim 
reports from the Colonial Primary Products Committee and the 
Development Co-ordinating Commission for Southern Rhodesia 
—<concentrate on dispelling the prevalent dreams of a Colonial 
Empire, flowing with milk and honey, which has only to be 
tapped to fill British bellies overnight. 

The Primary Products Committee have so far surveyed. the 
general question of how soon, and by how much, food production 
in the Colonies can be increased. They point out that the lack 
of adequate communications, of transport, of skilled labour and 
of..capital equipment of all kinds, and the presence of such 
obstacles. as soil erosion, primitive husbandry and_ political 
eruptions mean that colonial development must almost every- 
where be. looked upon asa long-term. investment. In particular, 
the shortage of agricultural equipment is world-wide, and, more- 
over, the introduction of a high degree of mechanisation in areas 
where husbandry is. still _primitive. will .bring with..it a social 
revolution. In a section dealing in detail with the principal agri- 
cultural commodities, the committee present .a formidable account 
of the difficulties to be overcome... The. possibilities of develop- 
ment are shown to be great, but it is obvious that it will be 
several years before the fruits ef any schemes started now are 
likely to mature. . 

The report of Sir Miles Thomas’on Southern Rhodesia is no 
less revealing. - The lack. of adequate transport is shown to. be 
the greatest single drawback .to the colony’s. development... The 
grandiose. ideas. xepresented by, the Sabi Basin project. and the 
‘expansion of the coal mines at Wankie—-which hope. to, export 
3,000,000. tons. of coal—are directly dependent upon improved 
railways. Shortages of.other items such as cement, bricks and 
water-piping also. govern the speed of the colony’s development. 
In. an. interesting graph, based. on reasonable expectations. of 
capital.equipment, Sis Miles. Thomas shows that Southern 
Rhodesia may achieve a.50 per cent. increase in production by 
January, 1950. During 1948. production will increase, by only 

cent... eh 
: Both reports show that the British Government, must draw up 
immediately a list of priorities for the export of capital equip- 
ment. The need for dollars now must be. weighed against the 
possible return from the colonies in the future. And the potential 
production of the colonies themselves must be carefully analysed. 
It is. becoming. more and more obvious, for instance, that .4 
quicker return can be expected from expanding the food and 
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mineral products of the West Indies or Malaya, where the 
groundwork has already been done, than from starting from 
scratch in virgin Africa, 


= * = 


FBI and Prices 


The reply of the Federation of British Industries (with which 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce and the 
National Union of Manufacturers are associated) to Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s request to make proposals for a reduction in prices goes 
quite as far as could be expected. It meets the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rather more than half-way in his attempt to obtain 
a voluntary stabilisation of wages and prices and has been 
welcomed by him as a good basis for action. Though it hints 
very pertinently that the stabilisation of wages at the present level, 
combined with a reduction in prices, would merely involve a 
continuation of inflationary pressure, it accepts for the period of 
one year the limitation of dividends, which is discussed in a note 
on page 466, and recommends reductions in prices of goods and 
services wherever possible. But the view taken of this possibility 
is naturally far from optimistic, since selling prices have not yet 
been adjusted to sharp increases which have recently taken place 
in manufacturing costs, and some formidable recent increases 
in the cost of various raw materials are quoted, such as wool, 
cotton, leather, wood pulp and coal. 

After emphasising that the real key to a reduction of costs and 
prices is increased productivity, some hope is held out for a 
reduction of prices—in some (unspecified) industries—even panen 

e 


~ this will entail reduced profits. But this hope is qualified by t 


statement that it is not immediately possible in many industries 
for price reductions to be made. Finally, the Government is 
reminded that in the matter of fuel and transport what is sauce 
for the goose is also sauce for the gander, and is urged to create 
a substantial budgetary surplus, not by increasing taxation but by 
reducing expenditure. 

The replies of the National Joint Standing Committee on 
Wholesale Distribution, and the Retail Distributive Trades Con- 
ference display a similar co-operative spirit, but their real import 
can be summed up as Tirez les premiers, Messieurs du Gouverne- 
ment. Voluntary deflation by mutual agreement is not as easy as 
it sounds, as the recent experience has shown. Nor would it 
seem that the prospects of its success are rated very highly in the 
Economic Survey. The principal measures necessary to cure 
inflation are well known, but the medicine is certainly a bitter 
one which the public has too long been encouraged to regard 
as a poison. It is therefore natural enough in the circumstances 
that the Government’s attempt to cope with the economic crisis 
should assume the aspect of a political deal, the only bait 
by which trade union opinion could be persuaded to swallow a 
policy of wage stabilisation. But that is just what makes the 
present situation so desperately serious. For until the man in 
the street can be made to look at the facts in all their nakedness, 
it will hardly be practicable for a Labour Government to take 
the drastic measures that are known, at any rate by its more 
instructed members, to be vitally necessary. Some advance in 
this direction has been made in the Economic Survey, the 
popular version of which, though far from perfect, is at any 
rate an improvement on its predecessor. Meanwhile the country 
will await Sir Stafford Cripps’s first Budget with heightened 
expectation. Is it still too much to hope that it will contain 
some really sound deflationary measures ? 


* x a 


The Cost of Mr Strachey 


The civil estimate of the Ministry of Food for 1948-49 which 

‘was presented co Parliament last week caused a little surprise and 
much unjustified jubilation. The total cost was given as £320 
million against £476 million in 1947-48—an apparent reduction 
of over £150 million. Is this the first fruits of lower world food 
prices? Clearly not, because the cost in 1947-48 was made up 
of an original estimate of over £333 million and a supplementary 
one of over £142 million, of which £100 million was the pre- 
payment to Argentina for food supplies which will arrive in this 
country during the coming fiuancial year. Hence the cost for 
the twelve months beginning next April should be £420 
million compared with £376 million in the present year—a net 
increase of £44 million. And if past experience is any reliable 
guide, even this figure may prove to be too low by March 31, 1949. 
So, too, with the deficit on the trading services—the sum 
budgeted for in 1948-49 is £302 million, but this figure should, 
in fact, be nearer £400 million if account is taken of the payment 
already made to Argentina. The deficit for 1947-48 was £364 
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million—a clear indication of the rising trend in the 
subsidies. But the civil estimate represents a request to Pati 
ment for money to cafry on the Ministry of Food’s wotk ver 
the ensuing twelve months. It does not show the cost of sub. 
sidies which the country has to bear and which can 
revealed by the Ministry’s trading accounts. Mr Strachey ‘has 
promised publication of these accounts for 1946-47 at an 
date, and when they are available it should be possible to te 
calculate the subsidy for that particular year. But it will be’at 
least twelve months out of date and thus mainly of academic 
interest. a 
The only possibility of calculating the current cost of subsidies 
from the new civil estimates is by making certain assumptions 
regarding trading and stock policy, which necessitates a calcula. 
tion of the level of food stocks in this country. Even without 
this, it is obvious from the increased food prices Britain has 
agreed to pay under various contracts that next year’s subsidies 
will cost more than the current ones, unless retail prices are 
allowed to rise. And the fundamental question which has to be 
answered is whether this increased cost is genuinely forced ‘on 
Britain by extraneous circumstances or the result of the Govern- 
ment’s purchasing policy. Parliamentary debates on this topic— 
and indeed any discussion at all—must necessarily be unsatisfac- 
tory until the relevant details on the Ministry’s trading operations 
are published. Mr Strachey last week again defended secrecy 
of the Argentine meat and maize prices as the usual practice of 
private trading. But he forgot to add that private traders do 
not use public money. However, if those who desire to know 
what price Britain has paid to Argentina—or even Russia—will 
exercise a little patience, these details can be obtained from the 
eye monthly trade returns published by the Customs and 
xcise. 


* * x 


Labour Lessons from Queensland 


The great transport strike in Queensland, which is now in 
its seventh week, is threatening to spread throughout Australia. 
The strong measures taken by Mr Hanlon, the Prime Minister 
of Queensland, have not succeeded in bringing the strikers t 
heel ; they have instead given the Communists an opportunity 
to make political capital out of what was originally little more 
than a petty annoyance. There are now more than 31,000 trans- 
port workers on strike, including the powerful Seamen’s and 
Waterside Workers’ unions. Trade is being brought to a stand- 
still—22 ships are blocked in the ports, 200,000 tons of butter 
for Britain are waiting to be loaded, the delivery of £3,000,000 
worth of wool is being held up, and inland towns in the State 
are suffering a severe shortage of food. 

The strike began by the refusal of the Queensland Industrial 
Court to hear out of turn a claim by the railway metal workers. 
There were some 349 other claims to be heard, and the Court 
would not allow itself to be stampeded into breaking the queue. 
The 600 metal workers then struck, preventing the servicing of 
locomotives, which in turn caused 18,000 engine-drivers and 
station hands to be stood down. Mr Hanlon thereupon declared 
the strike to be illegal and tried to force the strikers back to 
work, Communist agitators were suppressed, but they were 
nevertheless able to seize the lead, and called out the waterside 
workers’, seamen’s and miners’ unions in sympathy. 

The Australian Labour Party has always put its faith in the 
arbitration and industrial courts to settle disputes, and Mr 
Chifley has backed Mr Hanlon in all his efforts to subdue the 
strikers. The Federal and State Governments are also doing 
their best to confine the struggle to Queensland ; but well-known 
Communist leaders from other States, particularly from New 
South Wales, have gone to the strike centre. It is probable that 
they will try to spread the strike throughout Australia. The 
unions in New South Wales have already banned rail freight 
between the two States. 

There is no doubt that most Australians are opposed to the 
Communists and that the Labour Party will win the struggle. 
But the lesson of the Quensland strikes is clear: action against 
Communists, unless taken with skill and patience, plays into theif 
hands by inflaming the workers’ fear of suppression. Mr Hanlon, 
provoked though he was, acted rashly and aroused precisely those 
fears which the Labour Party was put in power to remove. — 


* * * : sik 
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How Much Room in Australia ? tal 
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Cripps and others should be thinking of how the people might 
beaclananibe to the food. And Sere hae reports recently, 
arising out of hits dropped im Australia by Mr Calwell, the 
Minister for Immigration, that some big new scheme is hatching. 
Whether this might be a straightforward emigtation scheme, or a 
development of the idea that there should be planned dispersal 
of skilled labour in the Commonwealth for defence purposes, is 
not clear. In either case the long-range’ immigration prospects in 
Australia are uncertain. 

There is no question of admitting immediately 250,000 British 
emigrants, as has been suggested. The annual “absorption 
quota” is about 2 per cent of the population, namely, 140,000 
people, of which half are provided by natural increase in Aus- 
tralia itself. This year the Australian Government is expecting 
70,000 immigrants: between 30,000 and 35,000 from Britain, half 
the remainder from Europe (including 10,000 displaced persons) 
and the other half from the United States. Private, unassisted 
emigration from Britain is already larger than the shipping com- 
pamies can cope with: it will take two and a-half years to work 
off the waiting list of 35,000. Australia House is still receiving 
some 3,000 applications weekly for immigration permits. 

Anything like planned emigration to Australia—or any other 
Dominion—is impossible until it has been decided in London 
what “ planning” implies, and whether dispersal of skill is more 
beneficial to defence than harmful to production. There is the 
further difficulty that the Australian Government has not worked 
out its absorption curve for future years, and cannot forecast with 
any accuracy the immigration possibilities that lie ahead. 


* * x 


The Doctors Declare War 


After the storm created by the results of the doctors’ plebis- 
cite there has been a lull; during it the public has been left to 
speculate about the point at which the thunder would break out 
asain. On Wednesdey the storm broke afresh. A BMA meeting 
of nearly 400 doctors from all over the Kingdom unanimously 
decided not to enter the National Health Service on July 5th un- 
less substantial changes are made in the Act. And a Scottish 

mendment declaring willingness to reopen negotiations with the 
Government was overwhelmingly deefated. Moreover an indepen- 
dence fund was established, to which it was announced that 
£400,000 had been voted by the National Insurance Defence Trust 
is an initial contribution. There are thus no signs that the 
unpasse which threatens to wreck the new service will be avoided. 

The doctors have certainly missed a valuable opportunity of 
contributing some constructive proposals. It is on the construc- 
uve side that they are most vulnerable to criticism. Bit by bit 
they have retreated from the proposals put forward by their 
own Planning Commission in 1942, and now that they have 
enormously strengthened their position by the plebiscite, they can 
afford to be generous. But they are still obviously unwilling to 
make the first move. 

The position on the Minister’s side is psychologically more 
complicated. Temperament and politics combine to make con- 
cession difficult. It is to be hoped, however, that in private 
Mer Bevan has at last brought himself to believe that he is his 
own worst enemy. At the conference, Dr Guy Dain’s words that 
the Minister’s powers were far too absolute and Lord Horder’s 
claim that it was for liberty that the doctors were fighting both 
evoked roars of applause. The Minister must now realise that, 
the doctors’ fears of dictatorship are very real, even if unfounded, 
and that it is his own handling of the. situation rather than 
the terms of the Act which have made them. so.. The solid barrier 
of difference between the two parties is in fact small, but it is 
of great importance, and it is concerned almost entirely with the 
issue of freedom from control A-dittke unbending by Mr Bevan 
could even now bring. about agreement. 


* * * 
Tourist Travel Restored;» =» » ie 3 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s long-expected. announcement in the 


House of Commons on Tuesday, giving a list of eight countries 
to which foreign travel for pleasure 1s to be permitted, will 
certainly be weléomed—if onfy as 4 first instalment of the 
restoration of freedom in international movement, As from 
May rst tourists will be permitted to travel to Austria, Denmark, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal and Switzer- 
land, with a foreign currency allowance of £35 for adults and 


£25. for ee rdly an extravagant sum, yet inthe circum 
stances pefliaps as - ‘anaoaie be ckbectéd ' With the exception’ 


of Switzerland, to which travel.is to. be limited by quota, none of 
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the hardest currency countries is included and ‘two omissions 
are i notable—Belgium and Sweden.” But as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pointed out, the eight countries do not 
necessarily constitute a final list and it may be possible to add 
one or two more within a few weeks. Pa ier 

In the light of Britain’s foreign exchange difficulties, the public 
must be content to be thankful for small mercies, But it is a 
sad commentary on the postwar world that freedom of travel, 
one of the more important spiritual freedoms of mankind, 
should be enchained in the meshes of bilateralism. Never- 
theless, after six months staying at home the prospect 
of even partial relief is stimulating, and to-day, when the issue of 
the union of Western Europe is so pressing, the restoration of 
travel facilities is particularly welcome, And on the material side 
it must be remembered that tourism need not be a unilateral 
business, even though as far as Europe is concerned thé balance 
of flow is from rather than to this country. The renewal of British 
tourism abroad should help to stimulate a mutual exchange of 
intercourse, and the tourist industry in this country, difficult as 
the circumstances are today, has an opportunity of developing 
an important contribution to the nation’s balance of payments. 


* x * 
Communists and the BBC 


Last week’s brief debate on the BBC would have had little 
significance had it not raised the question of Communism in broad- 
casting. ‘Two members accused the Corporation of harbouring 
Communists, particularly in its overseas services, and allowing 
distortions to creep into its broadcasting as a result, A couple 
of days later the Prime Minister was challenged, after his state- 
ment that Communists would be removed from positions involving 
the nation’s security, to say whether similar steps would be taken 
in the BBC. 

It is clearly important for public opinion not to lose its head 
on this matter of Communism and to end in such ridiculous 
witch-hunts as those conducted by Congressman Thomas in the 
United States. Nothing in the Prime  Minister’s statement 
warrants a general attack upon the Communists’ right to hold 
their views, to express them and to be employed in work for 
which they are competent and which has no bearing on national 
security. The number of jobs vitally concerned with security 
within the BBC cannot normally be very large. For the xest, 
an Official who does his or her work conscientiously and does 
not violate the fundamental requirements of the BBC cannot be 
chased out for political opinions which do not affect the quality 
of the work, 

But it has to be remembered that the “fundamental require- 
ments ” are rigid and exacting. Their basis is strict impartiality 
and the Corporation’s duty to give an unbiased and accurate 
reflection of public opinion and public thought. If any BBC 
official is found tampering with the news, or pressing Communist 
or Marxist views in a manner out of keeping with their strength 
in the community at large, then the case for dismissal is obvious, 
The BBC will presumably exercise especial vigilance now that 
events in Prague have shown the Communists’ methods of under- 
cover activity in every branch of society. But the case for 
dismissal must depend, not on views, but on dereliction of duty. 


* * * 


Sweden and the Risks of War 


It is neither cheap nor comfortable to be Minister of Defence 
of a small power in Europe today, even if its policy is directed 
towards neutrality. The Swedish Defence Minister, Mr Vougt, 
who several months ago supported the defence committee in 
their desire to cut the High Command’s budget estimates from 
1,050 million kronor to 810 million, has been made,so uncomfort- 
able by the trend of events that he»now considers “the basis 
of defence calculations has altered” and supports the higher 
figure. The Chief of his. General Staff,\ General Jung, had 
earlier criticised the reduced estimates, im.@,manner reminiscent 
of the days when he led the “Jung Turks.” Russia’s actions in 
Czechoslovakia_and.Finland.has underlined his. warnings ; for 
Russian bases in Finland are only under 200 milés from Stockholm. 

Since.. Sweden’s forces, which are very modern and_well- 
equipped, are organised for defence, the emphasis is on fighter 
aircraft—mainly de Havilland “Vampires”—and light naval 
craft, although the new Tre Kronor-and Gota Lejon are two 
of the most modern cruisers: afloat anywhere. If no cuts are 
made in the defence estimates, it is likely that the extra money 
will be spent mainly on day fighter aircraft and partly.on, night 
fighters. Thé*defence committée’s proposals regarding the size 
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of the forces and the length of service will prebably stand, par- 
ticularly since a new system of “time and motion study.” training 
is proving very successful. If so; conscripts will. serve for nine 
months. This is considered the minimum time in which men 
can acquire at least the rudiments of winter fighting. 

Fer a knowledge of winter fighting is necessary in the north 
of the country, and if Sweden fights, it expects to fight there. 
Recent maneeuvres of the Finnish Army in Lapland and the 
prevalent Scandinavian view, that Russia’s main purpose in forcing 
an alliance on Finland is to put the Red Army in an advantageous 
position to control the north, do nothing to weaken this opinion. 
Lying half-way between American bases in Greenland and 
Russian industrial centres in the Urals, northern Scandinavia is 
likely to be watched carefully by both World Powers. Here could 
be established airfields, controlled weapon sites and radar 
stations, both for offence and defence. Secondly, through the 
north of Sweden goes the only adequate land route to Narvik— 
through an area which valuable iron deposits make an attractive 
prize in itself. And Narvik is important both as controlling a 
large part of the iron-ore trade and for its potential value to the 
defence of the north Russian ports. 

Recent scientific developments have opened up such vast 
potentialities to the designers of weapons that no country dares 
commit itself to a large expenditure on present types of equip- 
ment. Recent policy has been to compromise all round. Long a 
producer of excellent guns, Sweden has recently acquired licences 
for the manufacture of items like jet engines. Much specialised 
equipment—radar, for example—has also been bought; and its 
development goes on in Sweden. Such production at home is 
less economic than the purchase of arms abroad, but it is safer. 
[hese patents and this equipment have come from the West— 
inevitably, for the East will not sell. Hence the tendency some- 
times to consider Sweden as more committed to the West than 
in fact it is. There is influential support for real co-operation 
with the West, burt self-reliance and self-defence are the basis 
of Sweden’s continued neutrality. 


* * * 


New Leader for China ? 


The new American interest in the affairs of China arising 
out of demands for an extension of the Truman Doctrine to 
the Far East, gives a special significance to a struggle for power 
now reported to be going on in Nanking. The Government’s 
military defeats, the incessant currency inflation and the absence 
of any clear or effective economic policy are said to have at last 
seriously undermined the personal prestige of President Chiang 
Kai-shek himself. There is a widespread demand within his 
own camp for a leader younger, more dynamic and less bound up 
with the “Old Guard” of the Kuomintang. Respect for Chiang 
is still expected to be sufficient to ensure his re-election to the 
Presidency when the National Assembly meets in April, but it is 
recognised that, if a man of strong character with powerful poli- 
tical backing were to be-elected to the vice-presidency, the latter 


might in practice wield an even greater authority in present 
circumstances. 


The party machine’s favourite for the post is the elderly Yu 
Ygaien, a respectable but ineffective figure, who would be unlikely 
t se any embarrassment to President Chiang or his entourage. 
But a numerous faction, gathered together from military, business 
and literary circles, has been canvassing for General Li Tsung-jen, 
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‘ 


at present director of the Government’s military headquarters jn 


Peking, Aged 57,Li was the principal organiser of the adminis. 


tration which made.Kwangsi one of tae best governed of Chinese 
provinces, and his military record has been outstanding ; | 
reluctance of the Government to give him one of the hi 
military posts has perhaps been dus to jealousy of his popularity, 
His participation at a high level in the central government might 
well give it the reinvigoration which it so badly needs. In Ching 
at present it seems that Only a military man can provide rea 
political leadership, for influence over the army—or rather armies 
—is essential as a foundation for power. 


* * * 


France and Vietnam 


At a time when the trend of French internal politics appears 
to be towards Gaullism, France’s unfinished war in Indo-Ching 
is one of the principal factors posing to Frenchmen the question 
of national power and prestige Two and a half years after French 
troops landed at Saigon to take, with British assistance, the 
surrender of the local Japanese forces, there is still no solution 
in sight for the political problem of Indo-China. ‘The military 
campaign in recent months has been far from satisfactory for the 
French. They hold the principal towns, but they are faced with 
an extremely well-organised and stubborn guerilla warfare ; their 
convoys are frequently ambushed, with serious loss of life, and 
even the use of air power avails iittle against a mobile enemy who 
disappears into the jungle whenever closely threatened. The pro- 
tracted struggle is costly for France and it destroys the produc- 
tivity and trade of Indo-China, so that there are virtually no 
export surpluses of commodities to offset the drain on French 
resources. 

Politically, all negotiation with the Vietnam Government 
headed by Ho Chi Minh has. been abandoned ; the final rupture 
was marked by the arrest in Paris at the end of January of Tran 
Ngoc Danh, the head of the Vietnam delegation to France, on a 
charge of “ inciting acts to endanger French territory and publica- 
tion of false news.” As their alternative to coming to terms with 
Ho Chi Minh and the Vietnamese nationalist party, the Viet Minh, 
the French have been negotiating with the ex-emperor Bao Dai, 
who abdicated under Viet Minh pressure in 1945 and was living 
in retirement in Hongkong until invited by the French Govern- 
ments to enter into talks for setting up a new regime in Vietnam. 
The old royal dynasty was almost completely deprived of actual 
power by the French ; but its heir would probably have rather 
more standing in Vietnam than the undistinguished personalities 
who have so far shown willingness to work with the French, and 
have to go about in armoured cars for fear of assassination. Bao 
Dai, however, has claimed a substantial autonomy for Vietnam 
and wants to see clear evidence of military victory before finally 
committing itself. 

France is now faced with a dilemma; either it must cut its 
losses, withdraw its forces and come to the best terms it can with 
Ho Chi Minh as the only possessor of real power in Vietnam ; 
or else it must treat the military campaign as a serious war and 
make a much bigger effort than has been made so far to crush 
the Viet Minh resistance. The French cannot now achieve a 
friendly parting in the manner of the British quitting of India 
and Burma. Sooner than merely accept military defeat, they will 
probably intensify their attempt at reconquest. Impatience at a 
mismanaged colonial war is already an important factor aiding the 
cause of General de Gaulle. 
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~“Wetters. to 
Basic Petrol | 


Str,—The Government has promised a statement this month 
on the question of the basic petrol ration. I suggest that further 
consideration of some factors to which too little attention has so 
far been paid is first desirable. : 

The question is usually discussed as if it depended upon 
whether the direct saving, estimated by the Government at about 
£9 million worth of dollars a year, made the personal hardship 
involved worth while. If this were indeed the issue I should 
myself not doubt that, though £9 million is only about 14 per 
cent of last year’s dollar deficit, the ban ought certainly to be 
continued. The real question is, however, what loss of dollar 
earning is to be set against the direct dollar saving, and whether 
indeed there is likely to be any net dollar gain at all. This seems 
to me doubtful for two reasons, 


1. There is a loss to the revenue, through petrol duty and licences 
alone, of £19 million—that is an addition to the inflationary excess 
of that amount. The contrast with the increase in the tobacco 
duty is striking. In that case the direct dollar-saving was estimated 
at £7} million, and the gain to the revenue (i.ec., the decrease of the 
inflationary excess) at ten times as much, £75 million. It was this 
second advantage that made the increase of duty well worth while. 
£19 millions added to the inflationary excess is a formidable matter. 
I need not here argue either that the measures at present proposed 
will not eliminate the general inflationary excess, which makes all 
economic inducements the enemy, instead of the ally, of national 
policy, diverting enterprise, manpower and materials to the least 
essenual or desirable purposes, with adverse effects.on the produc- 
tion of essentials, including dollar-earmings exports.. Let me. be 
more particular. Is it not obvious that some of the £19 million 
left in the consumers’ pockets will (in spite of all controls) increase 
the purchase of dollar imports? Is it not also certain that some 
of the excess money, additional to the £19 million, would have 
been spent on e.g. hotel accommodation. in country hotels which 
will now be left wasted, and will now be available for expenditure 
on articles invelying: current effort—in other words the inflationary 
excess will be increased not only by an addition to.spendable money 

t by a reduction of purchaseable services ? 

2. Tourist expenditure here is an important invisible export. 
Hoiels are now being c.osed down, with the consequence, of which 
Sir Alexander Maxwell has sharply reminded us, that accommoda- 


tion for American tourists will besseriously affetted. ' Qpality as , 


well as quantity will suffer; and the severe restrictions On tourist’ 
petrol allowances will discourage one type of remunerative tourist— 
the one who brings his car. It is surely likely..that..the..general 
reduction of tourist amenities (more serious than in other countries 


attractive to dollar-tourists) will cause a loss of, dollar-earning which , 


will be a formidable offset against the direct. savifg. 


If we could calculate exactly the ultimate results of these two 
kinds of dollar losses, as of course we cannot, would there be 
any net dollar gain at all as the reward of the personal.hardship ? 
I suggest that it is at least doubtful and that there may even be 
a final net loss. It is the temptation of the planner to reckon 
only the first results, and not the secondary consequences, of a 
particular action ; it is the temptation of the statistician to ignore 
a factor which he cannot exactly evaluate, even though on a broad 
view it is the most important. As secondary consequences are 
normally more difficult to calculate than the direct ones, the 
planner, advised by his statisticians, is constantly in danger of 
doing more harm than good. And the petrol ban is a striking 
example of this general truth. 

Are we sure that the personal hardship caused by the ban has 
any dollar saving to reward it? Are we sure even that it will 
not result in an actual net loss of dollars ?>—Yours faithfully, 


‘ ARTHUR SALTER 
West House, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3 


Reshaping the Balance Sheet 


Sir,—The article on the new Companies Act contained in 
The Economist of March 6th concludes with the suggestion that 
there is, as yet, but little stirring of thought among accountants 
on the problem of making adequate provision in the form of 
depreciation for the replacement of fixed assets. Although the 
interest of British accountants in this problem may be of rela- 
uvely recent date, and the results of that interest little apparent, 
it is perhaps hardly fair to suggest that they have not yet begun 
to think about it. The apparent reluctance of professional 
accountants to recognise that the orthodox methods may involve 
an insidious erosion of capital and an overstatememt of current 
earnings derives, I think, from their ingrained conviction that a 
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pound is still a pound, and that in dealing with. fixed assets 
regard must be had to ascertained “ facts ”—viz., historical cost— 
rather than to computations based on hypothetical circumstances 
and unknown quantities. 

In order, therefore, to overcome accounting: prejudices the 
solution seems to be to call for a restatement of fixed assets and 
depreciation accounts and, consequentially, the capital account, 
in the terms of present-day monetary values, depreciation being 
computed on the basis of the “ revalorized” asset instead of on 
a hypothetical replacement cost. The application of this method, 
of course, requires the use of an index or co-efficient for the 
conversion of pounds of varying values expended over.a period 
of years into pounds of present-day value, and opinions. would 
be welcomed from your readers us to what would be the most 
appropriate basis for the drawing up of a list of indices for this 
purpose. This technique has beén widely adopted in countries 
where currency depreciation has been more marked than in our 
own, and it is now in use even in the United States. Nothing 
like “accuracy ” is, of course, claimed for this method, but the 
abandonment of the fetish of historical cost should lead to a 
more realistic appreciation of the long-term prospects of industrial 
undertakings and would do something to facilitate the mainten- 
ance of their real capital—yYours faithfully, E. L. WRIGHT 

1, Emberton House, Shakespeare Road, Bedford 


Disturbances on the Gold Coast 


Sir,—The Accra riots are to be the’ subject of an official inquiry, 
as has been stated in the House of Commons. It would be im- 


proper to anticipate their findings as to the causes of the disorder. 
Two statements in the article of your issue of March 13th are, 
however, likely to cause grave misunderstanding in this country ; 
and, as they are contrary to fact, I feel sure you will permit me to 
correct them. 
The procession of ex-Servicemen had not beem.orgafised to 
present a petition to the Governor; nor had any application to 



































From The Economist of 1848 


March 18, 1848. 


‘THREE times within sixty years the Government of France 
has been destroyed by a revolution. Improving by practice, 
each revolution has been accomplished more rapidly and 
complerély than its predecessor. The last, more like a flash 
of lightning than an ordinary series of human actions, has 
instantly destroyed the throne, and covered the land with 

' the ruins. Each successive government, either ignorant of 
the volcano on which it rested, or ignorant of the means to 
disperse it, has allowed the danger to accumulate till it has 
tumbled down the government and all the interests that 
depend on it. We cannot imagine that the ruin was un- 
avoidable .... . 

A péurile ambition, and a false creed, were the basis of the 
mighty mischief. -France, Europe, and the world at large, 
believe that nature has done nothing for the order of society, 
and. has left the whole human family a prey to anarchy... . 
With the natural system such a government as that of Louis 
Philippe is perpetually at war. 0 a certain point it succeeds, 
then nature can be constrained no further, and the false 
system is shattered into ruin. . .. The whiffing away of the 
government of Louis Philippe is the most impressive injunc- 

tion against the centralising and meddling system that has 
yet been issued from the high court of nature’s chancery... 









To the Editor of the Economist. 
S1r,;—Having been in the House last night during the debate 
on Mr Ewart’s motion for the total repeal of the punishment 
of death, I feel called upon, as a matter of duty, to offer a 
few remarks on the subject. 

Like Mr Muntz, I have been tried for a criminal offence 
by a judge and jury, bur was less fortunate than him, though 
equally innocent, and found guilty, but afterwards. received 
a free pardon, na 
Judges and juries, it has been too amply proved, have be 
and will continue to be, deceived by false evidence ah 
ppéarances and misrepresentation.. On this ground alone, 
therefore, I contend that man should not by law be allowed 
to take that away which he cafnot bestow... . 

T am, Sir, yours, etc., , 
A late Pardoned Convict and Chemist, C.B. 
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see the Governor been made either on that afternoon or at any 
previous time. The procession moved along a,previously agreed 
route to the office of the Colonial Secretary, the petition had 
in fact been duly presented to and received. by him before any 
disorder occurred. The delegation of six persons which presented 
it had been assured that it would be forwarded to the Governor. 

It was only after this had taken place that the organisers, in 
breach of arrangements previously agreed to, attempted to lead 
their followers to the Governor’s residence, which is in a different 
part of the town.—Yours faithfully, 

K. W. BLAcKBURNE, 


Director of Information Services 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1 


Lessons from German Oil Technique 


Srr,—The statement in The Economist of March 13th is of 
particular interest to me because I used to live in Nigeria, in 
which there are large deposits of lignite, which are considered 
suitable for manufacture into petroleum, The Imperial Institute 
conducted experiments on the suitability of Nigerian lignite for 
this purpose and published the results, before the war, in their 
quarterly publication, the reference to which I have not at hand. 
It was stated therein that Nigerian lignite was more suitable 
than the lignite used in Germany. The decision to make 
petroleum in South Africa from soft coal inspires the question, 
could the same not be done in Nigeria ? Could machinery used 
by the Germans for the purpose not be acquired and used in 
Nigeria ?—Yours faithfully, C. W. GREENIDGE 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 


Switzerland and Western Union 


Str,—Your Swiss correspondent in his article published this 
week remarks that the constitution of Switzerland is often re- 
garded as a model for “a future rejuvenated Old World.” It is, 
indeed, high time that Europe learned from the Swiss what the 
Sw:ss learned from the American pioneers of 1789, namely :— 


1. The members of the supra-state legislature must be empowered 
by their electors to make laws which do not require ratification. 
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2. The laws must act directly on the citizens, not through the 
intermediary of the constituent governments (the only way to enforce 
Jaws upon, states as such is by war). 3 

3, The representatives must be appointed not by the state govern. 
ments, but by the citizens, thus minimising national block voting, 

4. The central authority must have full governmental power in jts 
own sphere, but this sphere should be restricted to, e.g., defence, 
foreign policy and power to finance its own activities, 

Your correspondent poses Switzerland’s dilemma as a choice 
between support for “a western bloc formed to protect.one. 
of Europe against the other,” and support for “ the. United Nati 
whose main characteristic is their fundamental disunion and whose 
Charter does not even pretend to shield the weak against. the 
strong.” 

It seems obvious to me that a Western bloc could not defend 
itself unless it had but one Foreign Office, one War Office, one 
Army, one Navy and one Air Force, and until it possessed a 
common treasury, and a common parliament and government for 
common affairs (defence, foreign policy and power to finance 
itself). All other affairs could, of course, be left where they now 
rest—with the separate national parliaments. Anything short of 
this means that Western Europe is inv.ting an attack which it 
cannot parry. Full constitutional union means, on the other 
hand, that the new entity is so well protected that no aggressor 
dare attack it. 

The article goes on to say that “ Switzerland’s national ex- 
perience and internal structure lead it to believe that there will 
be no secure peace and freedom in the world before all national 
sovereignties are merged in a supra-national federation.” This, 
of course, is true; but your correspondent concludes that until 
this goal is achieved the Swiss are justified in making no move 
towards it ! 

If Switzerland were to be afforded an opportun'ty to join a 
constitutional union which showed promise of being the embryo 
of a future world federation, they would be false to their traditions 
if (subject to approval of the constitutional details) they did not 
join in at the outset. If and when such an opportunity occurs, 
I do not doubt that the Swiss would rise to the occasion. To help 
create that opportunity lies within the power of us all—yYours 
faithfully, Haro_p S. BrpMeap 

Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Arms and the Plan 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


March 13th 

F Joseph Stalin had put a finger on the names of certain 
members of Congress and ordered that they be made as 
miserable as possible he could have produced no torture more 
subtle than that caused by his one-two play in Czechoslovakia 
and Finland. The Washington air is filled with the groans of 
men whose noses he thus forced back to the grindstone of inter- 
national affairs at a moment when they were set to gambol in 
election pastures nearer home. To face demands for an appro- 
priation of more than five billion dollars for any purpose is not 
a light matter at any time. To face such demands in an election 
year, to have them underlined by foreign aggression that comes 
ever closer, to have them presented in such terms as to rule out 
party advantage and to make it quite clear that no penny is for 
use in a place which will return one single vote to the men who 
support the project—this makes the politician ache. Ordinary 













‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ’’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent "’ or **‘ From A Correspondent in Ohio ”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 

without attribution is prepared in London. 


components of legislative generosity he can handle, but the Euro- 
pean recovery plan drives him to strange inventions. 


Neither aching nor incomprehension prevent his trying to 
make the most of it. He may grow cross-eyed and confused, set 
off at once in all directions, get so tangled that he ends by 
achieving the major result he was aiming to avoid—defeat at 
the polls in November. But try he will, for of such is the 
political kingdom. And there are signs in Washington today 


that Stalin is not the only politician who knows how to sow 
confusion for his own ends. 


The debate on the Marshall Plan goes on in an arena open 
to the world, and the world makes its presence felt. In the 
process, certain clear distinctions have given way. Far has 
become near, foreign become domestic, policy entangled with 
politics. In 1938 Washington pulled neutrality tighter and 
agreed with London that Prague was the capital of a far country 
which could be disregarded. In 1948 it is so close to these 
shores that the violent death of its Foreign Minister called forth 
banner headlines on afternoon papers, and provided a favour- 
able background for the President’s request that Congress appro- 
priate another $55 million so that the pipe lines carrying relief 
to Europe might develop no air pockets between the end of 
interim aid and the start of funds under the Economic Co 
operation Act. Two months ago informed Americans were 
telling each other that if the Marshall Plan were to 
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its purpose it must carry with it a degree of European co- 
operation more comprehensive than that displayed in Bizonia 
or Benelux, but that it would be hard to convince Europe and 
Congress of that logic. Today Western Union means not only a 
telegraph company, but also a draft agreement ready for the 
signatures of the European statesmen. Congressmen in Wash- 
ington who then disregarded the idea are now talking of Ameri- 
can support for the reality. 

What is perhaps most serious in the situation is the ease 
with which emphasis in the past month, and particularly since 
the death of Jan Masaryk, has shifted from economic measures 
meant to save the peace toward economic measures meant 
to stave off war. Military measures toward the same end 
lie still ahead, but not so very far. People begin to forget that 
the Marshall Plan was conceived as a way of “ restoring the 
confidence of the European people in the economic future of 
their own countries and of Europe as a whole.” Even last June 
the bogey of Communist domination of the continent was 
visible, but as a skeleton to be decently hidden behind humane 
talk of easing suffering, or business talk of promoting trade. 
With the seizure of power in Prague the Communist bogey rent 
the veils, and, for Washington at least, is now dominating the 
scene. The question now is what supplementary measures are 
necessary to make the plan fit new needs. 

The Washington state of mind is mirrored in three recent 
utterances which indicate the gravity of the situation as the 
capital sees it. On two successive days the Secretary of State 
said first that the world situation was “ very, very serious,” and 
then that “ at no time has it been so important for cool judgment, 
for an appeal to oneself for a sense of justice, for a realisation 
of conditions material, political and spiritual, in other parts of 
the world.” A conservative Republican columnist explained 
the same day that Americans must now “ turn from a Republi- 
can primary in New Hampshire to a general election in Italy,” 
for if the Communists win on April 18th we shall be faced with 
the “ stark alternative ” of permitting Communist totalitarianism 
to “dominate the world, including us,” or of drawing a line 
and telling Russia “no farther.” Later, two junior Republican 
Representatives introduced into the House a joint resolution 
asking Congress to “ give solemn warning to the conspiracy in 
the Politburo that any further act of aggression, internal or 
external, will be actively resisted by every means at our dis- 


posal.” 
' x 


To take this alarm at its face value and conclude that the 
United States is preparing to declare a “ preventive” war on 
Russia is to go much too fast. To try to dismiss it as a whipped- 
up manceuvre designed to get through Congress a measure for 
which gentler arguments might not be enough is to underrate 
the keen Congressional nose for administration pressures. If 
politics makes strange bedfellows it also induces strange night- 
mares. At the same time it must be remembered that Secretary 
Marshall is by education an officer trained to assume that war 
will come and to plan for it before it arrives. His move from 
Chief of Staff to Secretary of State marked a change in the 
terms of the conflict, but it can hardly have blunted his alert- 
ness to possible danger. 

This time Washington is ahead of the country. Except in 
quarters known to have a low boiling point, editorial writers 
and commentators have been very slow to talk of war as a means 
of stopping the Communist march westward. War is not 
popular with the people, but neither is Communism. Henry 
Wallace is the only one trying to test the degree of relative un- 
popularity as between the two. On the very day that Secretary 
Marshall was warning the country of peril the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce was declining to back the Marshall Plan, 
and applauding a retired industrialist who objected to voting 
that much money for a Democratic administration to spend, 
more especially because too much of it would go to England 
where a Labour government is applying principles “ indistin- 
guishable from those that have: finally reduced the Russian 
people to virtual slavery.” 

Whatever domestic factors may play..a part,in the present 
alarm—growing maturity in international affairs, political sensi- 
tivity in an election year, attempts to measure the future in 
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terms of the past before it is too late, experience on the part 
of ‘many Americatis' with many Russians—Moscow has 
regularly called the tune. The picking off of Poland 
and Hungary a year ago accompanied the Truman doctrine 
and the spring aid appropriations; the building of the 
eastern bloc last summer underlined Mr Marshall’s June speech ; 
the creation of the Cominform in October preceded Mr 
Truman’s calling of Congress to special session ; the Vishinsky 
campaign of vituperation and the French strikes, which seemed 
aimed at making America so angry and so scared that it would 
not help, spurred Congress to provide interim aid and prepared 
it for the Marshall Plan. The recent coup in Prague came at 
the moment when Senator Vandenberg needed fresh eloquence 
with which to open the Senate debate. 

There are those who now claim that the Russian attitude 
is softening, if not going into reverse ; that the new Ambassador 
to Washington knows how to smile ; that Stalin said he would 
go as far as Moscow to meet Truman ; that Gromyko has be- 
come America’s best friend in the Palestine matter... This will 
have to be demonstrated with more conviction if it is to con- 
vince. 

Editorial writers are now saying that the year-old policy of 
containment by economic aid alone has failed to contain. Ex- 
perts have said repeatedly that the Soviets do not want war 
and cannot afford it. Events have convinced an increasing 
number of Americans that neither do the Soviets want peace, 
and the suspicion grows that perhaps they cannot afford that 
either. The Marshall Plan was designed as an aid to peace. 
Senator Vandenberg says it must now be held a counter offen- 
sive to the westward Communist march, and an attempt to stop 
World War Ill before it starts. Russia found the Plan un- 
acceptable in its first guise. It remains to be seen how she will 
regard it when Congress passes it in this more martial dress. 


American Notes 


New Truman Doctrine 


Not even Mr Roosevelt in the days of the Hitler menace 
felt able to’deliver so outspoken a warning to an aggressor as 
that which was contained in Mr Truman’s address to the joint 
session of the Congress. Its terms and its tome are the truest 
measure of the continuing revolution in Amer:can thcught about 
international affairs. Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech marked the 
first stage of this ‘revolution. Mr Truman’s speech, indi- 
cating the new frontiers of American security, recognises that 
economic measures alone are not enough to meet the challenge. 
His central theme is the need for the United States to make its 
position unmistakably clear and to take steps to support the 
democracies of western Europe :— 

I am sure that the determination of the free countries of Europe 
to protect themselves will be matched by an equal determination 
on cur part to help them to do so. 

This theme was repeated by Mr Marshall when he told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee :— 

We desire a state cf affairs which would make repetition of the 
fate of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the intimidation of Finland, 
subversive operations in Italy and France, and cold-bleoded effcrts 
to destroy the Greek Government unlikely because they wouid 
definitely be fraught with real danger to those who attempted such 
action, 

In language there is not much more than.a hair’s breadth 

etween these words and the specific military pledge to Europ: 
which has been demanded by some Americans and heped for by 
the European democracies. Such a specific commitment could 
only be made with the consent of the senate. That Mr Truman, 
in an election year, felt that he could take so uncompromising a 
stand as he did is a measure of the bipartisan support which the 
Administration feels it will secure on this issue. Yet a guatantee 
would be an empty and ineffective gesture without proof ef the 
power and, even mote important, the will to enforce it. The 
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President’s request, the last of many, for the speedy enactment 
of universal military training, and’ even more, his request for 
a temporary revival of conscription, are tests of public and 
Congressional opinion. Is America ready “to earn the peace,” 
to pay the price in preparedness, and to face the possible con- 
sequences of saying: “so far and no farther” ? 

‘Tne President’s actual preposals may seem mild to Europe, 
but they may be more than large sections of America will 
approve or than Congress will pass in an election year. It must 
not be forgotten that the bottling-up of the Universal Military 
Train ng Bill in the House Rules Committee has been due to 
a profound conviction that to bring it to a vote would be political 
suicide for many a Congressman. The revival of conscription in 
times, nominally at least, of peace is an even more important and 
more severe test. The response of Congress w.ll show how 
deep and how widespread is the revolution of opinion caused 


by the forward thrust of Communist power in Europe. 


* * * 


The Strength for Peace 


Even before the President recommended measures “ calcu- 
lated to give support to the free and democratic nations of 
Europe,” there were signs that the United States was doubtful 
whether its preparations for defence were adequate to guarantee 
its own security under present conditions. The first peacetime 
civilian defence director in United States history, has been 
appointed. Gencral Eisenhower has talked of the need for legis- 
lation on industrial mobilisation. The joint Chiefs of Staff met 
in Florida last week and, under the combined pressure of events 
and Mr Forrestal, agreed upon a division of responsibilities among 
the three services. It had been frequently suggested that their 
failure to do this had rendered ineffectual last year’s Act for the 
unification of the armed services and had prevented the prepara- 
tion of an over-all defence plan. 

It is presumed that such a plan will soon be presented and 
that it will call for a great increase in air power. Congress will 
not be unfavourable to such a call: Senator Taft, Mr Martin, 
the Speaker of the House, and the Joint Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board have all recently demanded “air power that is 
supreme.” The Board’s suggestions for achieving this closely re- 
semble those put forward earlier by the President’s Air Policy 
Committee: it proposes.a combined strength. of : 35,000 modern 
arcraft by 1954 at a total cost of nearly $17 billion, . Only about 
$10 billion were provided for all the services during the current 
fiscal year, divided between. the three in roughly equal-shares,,but 
existing estimates for the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 forecast a 
gradual increase, especially.in expenditure on the air forces. 

The need for some means of bringing the armed. services up 
to strength had been recognised before the President asked for 
conscription, although the actual words “ selective service” had 
hardly been mentioned in public. The latest estimates show 
that, with voluntary enlistment only, the services are. nearly 
400,c00 men below their cuthorised strength of 2,000,000, which 
includes the 226,000 members of the National Guard. Universal 
military training has never been intended to provide men for 
the Army, but only to prepare men to serve as part of the 
Reserve. If the President is at last successful in inducing 
Congress to act on UMT, it is hoped to have by 1953 a trained 
reserve of 900,000 Army and Air Force officers and men ready 
fer mobilisation. At present the official Reserves (including the 
Navy) total over 700,0cco officers and men, but this is largely 
a paper force. 


* * x 


Aid Before the House 


There cou'd be no more impressive proof of the growing 
responsiveness to international affairs than the crowning of a brief 
eleven days’ debate on the Senate floor by a vote a ing the 
Marshall Plan by 69-17. These were eleven days to shake the 
Kremlin; the time when floor debates on foreign measures 
dragged on interminably seem to belong to a now prehistoric 
era. Thirteen Republicans and four Democrats alone remained 
unconvinced by Senator Vandenberg’s eloquence andthe even 
more pressing argument of the Czech fait accompli. Senator 
Taft’s amendment to cut the funds to $4 billion, the last shot in 
the opposition locker, was defeated by 56-31, and Mr Taft himself, 
still sceptical of the B-ll’s economic. justification, voted for it as 
a part of the fight against Communism. 

Two interesting additional changes were made in the Senate 
draft, One adds $44 million of additional money. to. buy surplus 
American farm goods for Europe ; the other eliminated the clause 
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permitting the chartering of 300 ships to the Marshall countries, 
This concession to the shipping companies, the maritime unj 
and their Senators will, it is estumated, raise the costs of shipping 
aid by abcut $200 million. 

On all calendars, even those of the House, there is a red circle 
around April 18th, the date of the Italian elections. The House 
has alarmed the State Department by its imsistence upon the 
need for an omnibus foreign aid bill, including Administration 
—sponsored plans for arms for Greece and Turkey, and military 
help for China. This would mean compromise in conference, 
revision of the Senate Bill, and further delay. 

Mr Truman’s speech, however, seems to have hastened action, 
and House discipline has some advantages on easy-going Senate 
procedure. The Fore‘gn Affairs Committee this week rejected 
further efforts to cut the $5.3 billion total, but voted for a $1 billion 
Export Bank loan, leaving $4.3 billion only for Congressional 
appropriation. 

The Committee also deferred action on aid for Greece, Turkey 
and China. On the floor, discussion will now be speeded-up, 
The debate wll begin next Tuesday, and a final vote is now 
expected in the following week, in contrast with an earlier dead- 
line of April 1oth. Allowing for conferences, where Senate 
authority wili be very great, the Bill may be ready for Presidential 
signature early in April. 


* * * 


Defence—And Trade Prospects 


No action seems likely to follow from the batch of reports 
received by President Truman concerning the recent advance 
in semi-finished steel prices. Mr Harriman’s Department of 
Commerce gave a pleasant contrast between a decline in steel 
profits (measured by the rate of return on investments in 1929 
and 1947) and a general rise in the rate for other manufacturing 
industries. The Department of Justice gravely reported that 
“further investigation would be needed” to determine whether 
steel price policy conflicts with the Sherman Act, while the Council 
of Economic Advisers, in a sharply critical document, declared 
that Congress had been imprudent in rejecting Presidential pleas 
for price control, and that the steel price would reinforce wage 
pressure and would probably prove to be “ self-defeating.” Its 
chairman, Mr Nourse, however, declared that “no immediate 
action is called for.” 

For the time being, therefore, Mr Truman, individual Con- 
gressmen, and the Federal Trade Commission, will presumably 
continue to re!y upon the public pressure arising from direct 
charges against particular industries. But the longer-term price 
and profit prospect now depends overwhelmingly upon the pace of 
the military and industrial response to the challenge of Soviet 
power in Europe. There is some accumulating evidence of 
caution, with retail trade reports less than brilliant, and footwear 
and apparel sales less buoyant. Moreover, an increasing labour 
force is being absorbed less automatically than in 1947. Unem- 
ploymen: in February at 2,600,000, was 600,000 higher than 
in January, though employment was also 1,600,000 above 1947. 
These items are not decisive, though they may be important at 
a time when the Administration still judges the inflationary poten- 
tial to be more important than defla*ionary signals, and when 
the Treasury still has in its hands the power to exert a modest 
brake on new expansionist moves. 

A dynamic defence policy can, of course, bring a fundamental 
change to this picture, and Mr Truman’s proposals to Congress 
would mean a formidable addition to present budgetary costs, 
while his speech certainly ensures that the European Recovery 
Programme will bring a solid floor for exports, though it will be 
some way below the peak of last year. 

If the political tension continues, there will, ultimately, be no 
alternative to an all-out armament effort, and already, Mr Walter 
Lippmann is well in advance both of the President and Congress, 
in his appea] for the restoration of Lend-Lease and wartime 
executive powers, and the declaration of national emergency. 
Wall! Street has shown clearly that it will find little consolation 
in such a programme, even though it would signal the end of 
any fears of a major depression, and might mark a possible path 
to later security. It would bring quite certainly the reimposition 
of rigid material and profit controls, and the assurance of penal 
taxation. 


x x * 


Who is Un-American ? 


Who is un-American? And who is to decide in the case 
of Federal employees ? Is it to be the Administration, through 
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its own loyalty checks, or Congress ? The House Committee 


on Un-American acta is ina pics with 
Department of Commerce* dee hone mine ae 
“loyalty” of Dr Condon, head of the. Aatbeot Bar of Stan= 


dards ; and Mr Harriman, the Secretary of  Sretcnctny has dared 


to pin an “ Un-American” label on the committee itself. "This 


group, which, as the Dies Committee during the war, was 
accused of a scarcely suppressed preference for investigating Reds 
rather than Fascists, now swims happily with the. anti-Russian 
tide. It has just been voted $200,000, twice the appropriation it 
received last year. 

Dr Condon, who worked in Manhattan District during the war, 
and who is still concerned with research into atomic energy, 
was appointed to his present post by Mr Wallace. He has already 
been given a clean bill of political health by the loyalty board of 
the Department of Commerce, but the Committee stands by its 
statement—made in advance of a hearing—that he is “ one of the 
weakest links in our security chain” and insists he has not been 
cleared of the crimes of indiscreet utterances and indiscreet asso- 
ciations with Russian scientists and members of the Russian 
or satellite embassies. 

The Committee’s critics denounce the doctrine of “guilt by 
association” and Dr Condon, himself, has appealed to the Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy for an investigation which 
would “restore conditions in which men of intelligence will be 
willing to work for the Government and will not be constantly 
harried and harassed by irresponsible attacks on their character.” 
The difficulty of reconciling scientific freedom with the require- 
ments, real or fancied, of security, has been notorious since the 
end of the war, when atomic scientists revolted against the iron 
curtain imposed by General Groves. But, until relations with 
Russia improve, or deteriorate completely, this difficulty is likely 
to grow. The shock of the Canadian spy trials still ourweighs 
Mr Lilienthal’s insistence that secrecy, injudiciously applied, is 
the enemy of security, for by restricting the cross-fertilisation 
of scientific brains, it impairs the flow of new ideas. 

The present case is likely to become more of a trial of strength 
between the Administration and Congress than an objeciive test 
of loyalties. The Committee threatens to subpoena Administra- 
tion loyalty files ; the Administration is said to be preparing a 
directive forbidding the opening of such files to Congress. The 
effect of the Committee’s charges and methods has been to under- 
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line heavily the political risks run by the universities and private 


_ Comp: which, through acts, perform the bulk of 
h finto the. problems of energy. 
* at * 


Opening the Third Round 


Mr John lL. Lewis’s,coal strike is as sure a sign of spring 
as 4 ground-hog and the first crocus. In the soft-coak-fields, 
nearly 300,000 miners of a total of 400,000 are out on strike, 
following Mr Lewis’s letter last week accusing the coal owners 
of “dishonouring ” their contract. In Chicago the Packinghouse 
Workers of the Congress of Industrial Organisations have called 
Out 100,000 members, after the major packers refused to arbitrate 
their demand for a 20 cent increase beyond the 9 cent rise already 
agreed upon. The strike was called despite Mr Truman’s appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding board and his appeal for delay. 

The coal dispute has been on the horizon for many months. 
The crucial point at issue is not the simple granting of pensions, 
from the fund created by coal royalties, to miners over 60 with 20 
years’ service. It is the size of the pension and the problem of 
whether pensions should be granted to miners who have already 
left the industry. Operators fear that the inclusion of these men 
would increase the cost substantially. 

Only the events of the next few days can answer the main 
question: Is this an Easter holiday in the mines, or is it Mr 
Lewis’s considered challenge to the Taft-Hartley Act ? Both coal 
and meat-packing are essential industries ; the government has not 
been out of the coal business for very long, and it took over 
the meat-packing plants following a strike two years ago. If 
the strikes go on, imperilling coal supplies for industry and for 
Europe, threatening a semi-vegetarian diet, there will be no choice 
but to invoke the procedure laid down in the Taft-Hartley Act 
for just such contingencies: that is to seek an injunction for 80 
days’. labour peace while the facts are ferreted out by a govern- 
ment body and a vote is taken by the National Labour Relations 
Board...The industry has given Mr Lewis three days to call 
off the strike and accept arbitration of the dispute; after that 
it will resort to the courts. If Mr Lewis persists, there will then 
be a trial of the famous clause he had inserted in the coal contract 
last year to by-pass the Taft-Hartley Act, that the miners would 
work only as long as they were “ willing and able.” 








The fable 

of the 
foolish 
young man 


A certain Young Man, dismayed by his country’s 
plight, denounced Discovery, forswore Science and 
arraigned Industry. ‘ We are the victims of our 
own ingenuity,’ he declared. ‘ Henceforth I intend 
to live simply, unhampered by machines of any 
kind,’ 

‘An admirable plan’ said another. 


must cut off your hands...’ 


* First, you 


For better or for worse we are a people with an industrial genius — 
and TI sees Britain’s recovery in terms of Britain’s natural gifts. 
TL itself stands for the highly-developed skill of thousands of men and 
women, organised by experience and expressed in a multitude of 
forms, from steel tubes and wrought light-alloys to bicycles, 
electrical equipment, pressure vessels and paint. @ 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS - 





Mild Spell in Russia 


(By a Correspondent) 


N the last few weeks local and regional conferences of the 
I Communist Party have been taking place all over Russia. The 
purpose of those conferences has not been made quite clear. 
Normally, they should foreshadow a national congress of the 
party at which the leadership reviews past policies and fixes the 
party line for the future. The last congress, the 18th, took place 
in March, 1939. According to the new statutes then adopted— 
their author was Mr Zhdanov—ordinary congresses of the party 
should be convened “at least once in three years,” and in the 
intervals less representative and less authoritative national con- 
ferences of the party should be convened “at least once in a 
year.” These provisions of the statutes, adopted with much 

- solemnity, have so far been ignored. For nine years the ruling 
party has held no congress, and for seven years its delegates have 
not come together for a conference either. 

It is understandable why Mr Stalin and the other members of 
the Politbureau did not bother to address national assemblies 
of their party in the years of the war, But nearly three years 
have elapsed since the armistice with Germany, and the absence 
of any party convention during this time has been less account- 
able. It emphasises a certain provisional character that has 
‘marked the conduct of party policy since the war. The member- 
ship undoubtedly expects the Politbureau to answer many of 
the questions and doubts that must have been occupying its 
mind. But the Politbureau has so far apparently preferred to 
evade hard and fast commitments and to leave some loose ends 
of the party line untied. Even in the present provincial and 
local conferences there has been no sign of preparation for the 
expected congress or conference. : 

So far as can be gathered from reports in the Soviet press, 
matters of high policy, problems of war and peace, have not 
loomed large in the regional and provincial Communist assemblies. 
Officially, there is no need to thrash out those matters. The 
propagandists keep on repeating the assurances about the Soviet 
Government’s peace-loving policy, and they dwell on the growth 
of aggressive tendencies on the part of the Western Powers, 
though they do so in terms calculated to avoid undue alarm and 
war panic. It seems that the official line of propaganda meets 
with popular response. A war weary nation is inclined to take 
it for granted that its Government is not going to involve it in 
adventures of aggression, and this belief has been enhanced by 
Mr Molotov’s “ peace offensives” at the United Nations by 
Soviet proposals for disarmament—which ‘have for weeks on end 
filled the pages of the press—and quite lately by the completion 
of demobilisation. It has just been announced that only two age 
groups, the 1926 and 1927 classes, are now with the colours. This 
would indicate that the army has been reduced to what. is a 
more or less normal peace-time establishment in a country which 
has always had conscription. The Russian public can obtain from 
its press only a very faint idea of the international tension created, 
say, by the events in Czechoslovakia. Those events were pre- 
sented to it mot as a coup d’état, but as a wholly legitimate shift 
to the Left in the internal social balance of Czechoslovakia, a 
shift which should not normally affect the telations between the 
Great Powers. There are, it is true, clouds in the sky, but 
there is no reason to fear the thunder and the lightning of war— 
this is how the international horizon probably looks to the mass 
cf the Russian people. 


Battle of the Secretaries 


The fact that international affairs did not loom large in the 
local party conventions does not,mean, however, that the con- 
ventions were devoid of interest. Their whole attention was 
devoted to those domestic developments that may, for the sake 
of brevity, be described) as the semi-liberal spell in Russia. The 
special feature of every convention has been the election of new 
party officials, especially of the secretaries of local, district and 
regional, organisations. .In the past such. elections were, as a 
tule, empty formalities. Usually the secretaries were appointed 


from above, atid the members of the organisations could only ~ 


endorse the appointment by an open vote in favour of the 
nominee. Even abstention from the vote bordered on treason. 
Thus the inner life of the party was regulated by the method 
of military command. The new feature in the present elections 
is the real and open struggle that has developed over the appoint- 
ment of party officials in the lower and middle grades. The secre. 
taries are now elected in a secret ballot. In some cases the higher 
grades have put forward their candidates for the offices, with the 
result that the provincial assemblies rejected their candidates by 
majorities, which, if the Soviet press is to be believed, amounted 
at times to three-quarters of the total vote. A characteristic case 
is reported in Pravda. The regional party bosses come down 10 
sponsor their candidate at a local conference. They are defeated, 
The loca! organisation elects a secretary whom it knows and trusts, 
The regional bosses insist on a new vote. The conference rejects 
their demand and confirms its previous decision. The bosses 
threaten to instal in office their own candidate, regardless of the 
result of the vote. The leaders of the local organisation denounce 
the arbitrariness of their superiors in the columns of Pravda. The 
same motif in milder versions runs through many reports from 
the provinces. 

Another issue which preoccupied the conferences has been the 
relationship between the party and the economic administration. 
Since the war, the party has been systematically boosted, and 
urged to intervene in every field of public activity. This has 
apparently led to much overlapping between party men and 
economic administrators. The party bosses, it may be guessed, 
were as a rule stronger in the tug-of-war. Their meddlesomeness 
must have apparently led to much confusion; and so now the 
party committees are being put back into their places. They are 
told that their job is to look after the political morale of the people, 
not to sign or endorse economic plans, to set production targets 
or to issue administrative orders. Business managers must have 
a free hand in dealing with their own affairs. The party com- 
mittees are further castigated for attempts to suppress criticism 
coming from the rank and file. The inner life of the party, it 
is said, must be governed by democratic principles. 


Revival of Free Discussion 


It would probably be wrong to dismiss such signs of a milder 
spell in Russia’s political weather as completely unreal. The 
freedom to elect party officials, the relative freedom of the adminis- 
trators from the tutelage of the party bosses mean a lot to people 
who have not enjoyed those limited freedoms for a very long 
time. There has, in addition, been a revival of relatively free 
discussion, such as Russia has not witnessed for more than twenty 
years. The limits of that freedom are narrow by truly democratic 
standards ; but they are surprisingly wide by Russian standards. 
From a political viewpoint the most interesting of the recent 
public debates has been the discussion on Professor Varga’s book 
“ The Changes in the Capitalist Economy After the Second World 
War.” A verbatim report of the discussion, which took place at 
the Moscow University, has now been published in Russian, It 
shows a surprising variety of views, some of them undoubtedly 
“heretical,” expressed with great freedom and_ thrashed out 
without any hint of heresy hunting, even though the discussion 
often touched on the most delicate issues of high policy. Pro- 
fessor Varga has so far made no apologies for his alleged deviation 
(in which he was backed by a number of other well-known per- 
sonalities) and he is still the editor of the most serious Russian 
economic and political journal. The revival of relatively free 
discussion has been noticeable in many fields, from biological 
theory to literary criticism. Every now and then Mr. Zhdanov, 
or somebody else, makes a somewhat ridiculous denunciation of 
this.or that “heresy” in philosophy or music such as might 
be expected from an unqualified and opinionated patron of the 
arts. But it is not.true that.those. denunciations are_foll 


by purges, especially if the word is given the ominous meaning 
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it had in the thirties. Some of the men criticised, by no means 
all or most of them, indulge’in mild forms of specifically Stalinist 
“ self-criticism.” But all continue in their professions, and the 
most eminent continue to be honoured and rewarded by the 
state. 

This semi-liberal spell may be explained by the malaise of 
Russian postwar society and its indubitable longing for a degree 
of freedom. It may also be explained as a result of some softening 
in the very texture of the regime. Mr Stalin is surely not the 
first dictator to grow somewhat milder in his old age long 
after all his opponents and rivals at home had been defeated. 
Inevitably the question arises: how long is this semi-liberal spell 
going to last? The massive framework of the dictatorship is 
intact. Some screws have been loosened. How far can the 
loosening go? It is easy for Pravda to castigate local party 


Portugal’s Estado Novo—I 
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Pe 
committees for suppressing the freedom of criticism. But is it 
not thé ‘Politbureau that sets the example of suppression? And 
if criticism is allowed, which grades of the party hierarchy should 
be immune from it and which not? If the rank and file are 
free to reject a candidate of a provincial party boss, may 
not one day desire to reject a candidate of the Central Com- 
mittee, too ? 

These are the usual dilemmas with which any dictatorship 
is confronted when it attempts some relaxation of controls. Russia 
experienced a similar spell of reform and constitutional illusions 
in the early thirties, one which was followed by the bloody purge 
trials. It is not very likely that the present relaxation of the 
rigours of the regime should have a similarly ugly ending, if 
only because Mr Stalin has now no actual or potential rivals. 
But any cold political wind may, of course, nip the feeble shoots 
of toleration that have made their appearance. 


Salazar Loosens the Reins 


(From a Special Correspondent) 


HE long statement on the European Recovery Programme 
issued by the British Labour Party on February 27th explicitly 
bars Franco Spain, but, apparently, sees in Salazar’s Portugal no 
obstacle to the “ spiritual and intellectual community ” which is 
postulated. It was not therefore, presumably, just as a back- 
hander aimed at General Franco that Mr Bevin, in his House 
of Commons speech of January 22nd, made specific mention of 
Portugal as one of the prospective members of “ Western Union.” 
He did so in the particular context of the projected co-operation 
of European colonial Powers in the exploitation of the riches of 
Africa. It is not for nothing that Portugal today ranks fifth among 
the Powers administering overseas territories, while the mainland 
and the colonies of Portugal in Africa are so placed geographically 
that they must at all time be a matter of vital concern to British 
strategy. 

The Estado Novo certainly makes no claim to be “demo- 
cratic” in the Western meaning of the term. It is a semi- 
finished Corporative State and the archetype of political 
paternalism: what it is not, however, is a variant of Fascism, It 
should be noted that Oliveira Salazar, though manifestly the head 
and front of the regime, is not himself, strictly speaking, the 
dictator. He holds his position as nominee and coadjutor of the 
military leaders who were responsible for sending the parlia- 
mentarians packing in May, 1926; and, under the Constitution, 
ratified in March, 1933, by a national plebiscite, it is the President 
of the Republic who, as Chief of State, appoints the Prime 
Minister, and can at any time dismiss him (Article 81). The 
National Assembly, elected every four years on a restricted fran- 
chise, is not a fully-fledged legislative power, but there are in the 
Portuguese regime, based on the sovereignty of the nation, certain 
checks and balances justifying comparison with the presidential 
type of constitution which is the rule in the American continent. 
Moreover, apart from sharing with that of Eire the distinction of 
embodying Christian-demoocratic precepts as laid down in the 
Papal Encyclicals—and this with a Church whose separation from 
the state, effected by the Republic, has been wisely maintained 
in the present regime—the Portuguese Constitution contains in 
Part I (Articles 1-70) “fundamental guarantees” such as should 
satisfy the most exacting apostle of liberalism: equality before 
the law, freedom of religious worship, unimpaired liberty of ex- 
pression and freedom of association. The only trouble is that 
in another clause just below this the exercise of these freedoms 
and prerogatives of the citizen is made contingent on special laws 
designed to “ prevent or repress any perversion of public opimen 
in its function as a social force.” In practice, as is. well known, 
active political non-conformists are liable to be gaoled by order 
of the International Police* (whose powers certainly have no 
warrant in the Constitution) with no means of redress. 

While not a terrorist dictatorship, contemporary Portugal comes 
then into the category of a police state. Yet, compared with other 
present-day forms. of tyranny, Salazar’s autocracy is benevolent 
indeed, and has a good record of clemency. There has been no 
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* This is the curious appellation of the State Security Police, PIDE 
(Policia Internacional ds Tosionne do Estado). Its extra-legal powers 
assumed during the war were nominally abolished by a decree of 
October 17, 1945, 


shooting of political opponents: indeed, capital punishment is 
expressly excluded by the Constitution, which also forbids a life- 
sentence. There is no preaching of intolerance, except in regard 
to Communism, and little or no denunciation. The press censor- 
ship, though humiliating, is no great hardship ; it does not extend 
—in theory, at any rate—to foreign correspondents. And the 
obligation (Article 6) upon the state to take especial heed for 
improvement of conditions for the under-privileged is, on the 
whole, faithfully fulfilled. 

Although Salazar can afford to ignore the mutterings of the 
monarchist or liberal-democratic opposition, and although Com- 
munism makes precious little headway, the incidence of three 
abortive military revolts during the past two years, sponsored by 
the Military Committee of Liberation, has been a reminder that 
the all-powerful “ dictator” is manceuvring against a background 
of military power. Last year the original head of the military 
triumvirate that made the “revolution” of 1926, Admiral Jose 
Mendes Cabecadas, was clapped into prison by the police on a 
charge of sedition, after he had, apparently, secured the ear of 
his old colleague, President Carmona, for his complaint that the 
Constitution, with its blue-print guarantees, has in practice been 
frequently violated. For their presumed complicity in a projected 
military coup on April 10, 1947, Admiral Cabecadas and a number 
of brother-officers were dismissed the service last June. A score 
of university teachers were likewise suspended from their chairs 
under a “special law” which grants the Government powers to 
dismiss any military or civil officials “who reveal a spirit of 
opposition to the fundamental principles of the Constitution or 
who do not show a guarantee of co-operating with the State. . .” 


Creating an Opposition 


On July 21st the ex-officers were summoned to report to the 
police for interrogation and thereafter detained pending trial—at 
first in a wing of the Julio de Matos lunatic asylum outside 
Lisbon, then in an ordinary prison at Santarem. In October, 
Admiral Cabecadas filed a petition claiming on behalf of himself 
and his friends the benefits of habeas corpus granted in theory to 
every Portuguese citizen by a decree of October 20, 1945. Three 
weeks later the Government announced that this petition had 
been disallowed by the Supreme Court, a statement of the reasons 
being given out to the press a few days later. The line taken 
was that the habeas corpus decree in question did not apply to 
persons who came under military law and who had been 
detained at the instance of the Ministry of War, and that the 
police had duly passed on the relevant documents, within the 
prescribed period, to the military. These rebels are thus. still 
awaiting trial by a military court. 

This episode took on unusual significance because seventy-cight 
year-old President Carmona was involved. But Dr. Salazar put 
an end to the idle chatter about a serious rift between himself 
and ghe President when, in November, he declared with 
characteristic self-sufficiency “the dignity of the Govern- 
ment is sufficient guarantee of the unrestricted freedom of the 
Chief of State... .” Incidentally, President Carmona’s term of 


office expires in the spring of 1949; he has already been twice 
re-elected, and it is unlikely that at his age he would stand again. 
Meanwhile the attempt to fill the political vacuum, which failed 
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in October, i945; is being taken up again. The democratic 
opposition which joined forces in MUD. (Movimento de 
Unidade Democratica) is regarded as having forfeited all, claim 
to consideration by their non-co-operation tactics on that occasion 
—e.g., their boycott of the elections for the National Assembly. 
The search new is for new men and new parties. Dr Salazar has 
indicated the direction in which his mind is working. In a 
speech to the Executive Committee of the Uniao Nacional a 
year ago, he once more rebutted the charge that the regime is a 
single-party dictatorship and admitted the need for political de- 
velopment, at the same time excluding any return to a multiplicity 
of feckless warring and sectionalist parties such as had brought 
Portugal low in the years before 1926. It was necessary, he said, 
to secure the collaboration of public opinion without endangering 
the achievements of the regime. This is, in Dr Salazar’s view, 
the task of the “ National Union” in which, he imagines, Right, 
Left and Centre tendencies may emerge. So far the only concrete 
development, however, has been the creation of a new grouping 
of supporters of the regime called Accéo Popular—presumably 
with a view to the presidential elections—while renewed efforts 
are being made to “sell” the idea of the “ National Union” as 
being not merely an assemblage of yes-men, not, indeed, a political 
party, but a reservoir of “men of good will,” without distinction 
of political creed or religious beliefs, from which new political 
groups may be drawn. 


Unpopular but Stable Regime 


The first meeting of this year’s Council for the Lisbon area 
of the “ National Union” on February 19th was chosen for a 
long exposition of the Union’s purpose by its President, Dr 
Marcelo Caetano. What is postulated is general acceptance of 
the spirit and doctrinal tendency of the Constitution of 1933, and 
“civic collaboration but not political participation except in the 
measure required of them”: in fact, to organise the non- 
party mass of the nation into a political force which may 
sound a contradiction in terms but which has a certain meaning 
in a country deprived of all political expression for a generation. 
This introduction of politics from above will be no easy 
matter. Unprecedented skill will be needed to extricate Por- 
tugal from the normal fate of a dictatorship which is to lead into 
a blind alley. The experiment will be worth watching. The 
regime is certainly not popular, as Dr Salazar discovered to his 
chagrin when he opened the safety-valve of criticism two and 
a half years ago. But it still enjoys the support, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, of a broad and substantial middle sector 
of the nation; and, at any rate, Dr Salazar has solid economic 
foundations upon which to build. 


(To be continued) 


Economic Union for 
France and Italy 


Tue French-Italian Customs Union Commission was constituted 
on September 13th last year. Its task was to examine the possi- 
bility of a customs union between the two countries and report 
by the end of the year. During this short pericé of three and 
a half months the Commission worked with energy. Its final 
report, the full contents of which have now become generally 
known, was completed on December 22nd. 

In this report the Commission reaches conclusions of great 
potential importance to France and Italy. It is highly favourable 
not only to a customs union but to an economic union, in 
which the two states would “establish together a new kind of 
sovereignty.” Two reasons for going beyond a mere customs 
union stand out from the Commission’s report. First, much 
general legislation nowadays affects the economic structure of a 
modern state. On the one hand, there are measures which bear 
directly on international trade such as quotas, import and export 
licences, and restrictions on capital transfers ; on the other, many 
internal regulations themselves shape economic life, so that the 
simple abolition of tariffs does not remove the problems which 
a customs union is meant to solve. 

Secondly, in the case of France and Italy, only a relatively 
small volume of their external trade passes from one country to 
the other. If, therefore, the object is, as it should be, to improve 
the standard of living in each by making better use of available 
resources, then positive steps must be taken to share their raw 
materials, improve their combined potentialities as a market and 
exchange their surpluses. In its report the Commission accord- 
ingly goes on to examine alternately each aspect of the French and 
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Italian economies ; Algeria is included throughout with metro. 
politan France. 

In the chapter on agriculture, France and Italy are shown to 
be in very similar circumstances ; 40.5 percent of France js 
arable land (but only 15.5 per cent of Algeria) against 53 per cent 


of Italy. France has 25 per cent under pasture, Italy 20; 245 
per cent of France is forest, 20 per cent of Italy. Both countries 
provide for their own needs in plough animals, pork, butter 
animal fats and sugar. Both have a deficit in oats, maize, dried 
vegetables, oil cake, vegetable oils (olive or ground nuts), seed 
potatoes, and, until, 1952, some kinds of agricultural machi 
Both have surpluses of fresh fruit and vegetables, dried fru 
cheeses (according to type), wine and certain species of 
paste ; an exchange of hard Italian wheat, for instance, could be 
made for the more tender French variety. Italy could su 
France with rice, hemp, sulphur and, by 1952, with nitrogen 
fertilisers. France could supply Italy with oxen, perhaps by 
1950 with just a little wheat if all goes well, with barley, rye 
and potatoes. That is the view of the commission. In con. 
clusion, the report considers, that, in part, French and Italian 
agricultural products are complementary. For the,rest, the two 
countries have similar types of output ; there, it is a question of 
a joint productive effort to lower the cost of living. 

The objective of lower costs is again held out in the chapter 
on industry. The conclusion drawn from a survey of the chief 
industrial products of the two countries is that there is great 
scope for rationalisation and specialisation between them. To 
execute such a scheme, of course, presents difficulties. The report 
holds quite rightly that, as a result of wartime dislocations and 
their continuing effects, it would be impossible to attempt any 
sudden general reorganisation between the two economies. 
Instead there would need to be gradual adaptation in each 
industrial system independently, with the ultimate double 
objective of developing both not only those French and Italian 
industries which are complementary to one another, but also 
those which work in parallel lines. 


Lack of Industrial Power 


_ The report examines and compares French and _ Italian 
industrial output with particular reference to existing future 
plans. In dealing with raw materials it assesses France as. an 
exporter to Italy of steel, scrap iron, potash, phosphates and 
various metallurgical products ; Italy would send to France zinc 
and silk. Both countries are notably short of lead, copper, man- 
ganese, cotton and wool. And both lack sufficient industrial power 
for their projected needs, Thus the French envisage raising their 
present annual output of 47 million tons of coal by a third before 
1952, while the Italians expect to need eighty per cent more than 
their present consumption of 13 million tons a year. Of the 
French electric output of 24.5 milliard kilowatt-hours, 12.9 are 
from water power: the Italian equivalents are 20.8 and 19.6. 
France hopes to raise its figure to 37 and Italy to 31.26, both 
mostly by hydro-electric development. Economic union would, 
it is stated, immediately involve building lines for complete inter- 
connection. 

Such economic union would also mean improving transport 
facilities between the two countries, particularly by sea. No 
special difficulty is seen in this, though it would, for instance, 
probably mean lowering French harbour dues to something 
nearer the Italian level. This kind of problem is dealt with in 
the chapter on finance, Here the report concludes that, as the 
French and Italian budgetary structures aze fairly similar, as much 
in the nature of their receipts as of their expenditures, adjust- 
ments to bring them into line in certain respects should be quite 
possible. A common currency is held out as a still remote but 
probably desirable ideal. Meanwhile transfers of capital between 
the two countries would be necessary. This would mean establish- 
ing a stable exchange rate between lira and franc, which in turn 
depends, for one thing, on balancing both budgets and stopping 
inflation, 

_ The problems ahead are recognised to be great. But the report 
is optimistic about solving enough of them to make it practica 

to begin a union which could become closer with time. The three 
stages which Benelux has gone through provide an analogy, though 
the French and Italians would hope to get much further at the 
first leap. In general, the report sees a French surplus of capital 
as ea to excessive Italian manpower. Provided that 
free movement of both could take place from the start, the report 


recommends that the two governments should work out ways and 
means of forming an economic union as soon as possible. This 
proposal has now been accepted in principle both in Paris and 
Rome. Their Foreign Ministers, M. Bidault and Count Sforza, 
are signing an agreement to this effect in Turin today. 
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“IT think I'd like 
a White Horse 


better than anything ” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 31/-, $-Bottles 16/3 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 








A HOT SUBJECT 


Special alloys must be used for jet turbine blades. They cannot 


be easily machined or forged, but can be made by the Precision 
Casting Process. This process is also valuable for the produc- 
tion of many engineering parts from hard and intractable 
metals. Ethyl Silicate, made by Albright & Wilson, plays an 
essential part in the process. 
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“Retier operate at once...” 


Tre surgeon who relies on X-ray photographs for his diagnosis 
takes it for granted that they will be available. But chemicals, 
essential for processing 
them, are in short supply 
Owing to increased 
demands at home. and 
for export. 

Kodak do their best by 
ensuring fair distribution 
of what there is. They 
ask all users to observe 
the utmost economy with 


these materials. 


KODAs 


KODAK LTD ® KINGSWAY 9% LONDON e@ W.C.2 








Somebody cares Toapence 


oe The Neopost Franking Machine disposes of all recrimina- 
i tions about that odd twopence for which the post book cannot 
i account, For, in addition to franking and postmarking all the 
outgoing letters and priating on them 
any desired advertising slogan, it 

faithfully records every item of 
expenditure thus involved. 
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Exporting British Cars 


HE British motor-car industry has had a good deal of 

success in the past twelve months in selling its cars abroad. 
It exported 143,000 cars in 1947—§7,000 more than in 1946, 
and 75,000 more than in 1938. This excluded commercial 
vehicles and motor parts, both of them substantial exports, too. 
The monthly rate of export (11,900 on an average over 1947) 
rose through the year, and in January, 1948, it was 16,129— 
nearly three times in number, and more than seven times in 
sterling value, the average monthly export in 1938. Some 
cheerful assessments of the motor industry’s prospects and of. 
its contribution to the country’s effort to balance its payments 
have been based on such figures. But among the motor manu- 
facturers themselves, few would read into last year’s trade any 
assurance that the industry is established beyond question as a 
large-scale exporter. 

If the trade figures are examined closely, three main points 
emerge. ‘rhe 16,129 British cars exported in January (assembled 
cars, unassembled cars, and chassis) brought in £4,282,000, an 
average price per unit of £265 10s. fob. Ten years ago 5,684 
cars (the average menthly export in 1938) brought in £605,991, 
or £106 12s. each f.o.b. Average export prices look modest, 
but they have still to be augmented by freight charges, 
duties, and distributors’ margins. The actual retail prices at 
which a number of British and foreign cars are sold in some 
overseas markets are shown in the table on page 463. What 
matters is that today’s fob price is in general two and a half 
times higher than in 1938, and has not finished rising ; last year 
it was 12 per cent higher than the year before. Certainly 
world prices have gone up, and the prices of materials and labour 
at home have gone up too. But the complaint that British cars 
are too dear for what they are is an old and serious complaint. 
Has any progress been made towards meeting it ? Are the cars, 
perhaps, bigger and better than they were before the war ? 

There is nothing to suggest that they are. . In design, it is 
generally agreed that, with a few exceptions, British cars pro- 
duced since the war do not show any important innovations. In 
materials and finish, motor manufacturers have to meet the 
same difficulties as all industrial producers in this country. 
As to size, Engineering pointed out recently that 77 per cent 
of British cars produced in 1935, and 80 per cent in 1947, 
were cars of 12 hp or below. British cars (or, at any rate, 
their engines) have thus been getting smaller, not bigger. 


This general fact is even more marked in the export figures 
for January, which show that, of the 16,129 cars and car 
chassis exported, no less than 13,561 (or 84 per cent) were 
cars of less than 1,600 cc—that is, by the old taxation 
rating, cars of 12 hp or less. It is worth noting that in 
production for the home market the preponderance of light 
cars, through still considerable, is less (5,641 out of 8,392: 
most of the remaining 2,751 were 14 or 16 hp). Since this is 
unlikely to be due to tenderness for the comfort of the British 
motorist, it is presumably caused by foreign unwillingness to 
pay the high prices for the larger British cars. For the British 
moter industry has yet to build a car with a large engine at a 
moderate price, or a car with a medium-sized engine at a low 
price ; the horse-power tax was effective in stifling any ambi- 
tions of that sort. The new Standard two-litre “ Vanguard ” is 
probably the first British car of medium power to be designed 
for large-scale production. It should gain a further cost advan- 
tage from the linking of its engine design with that of the 
Ferguson tractor. 

To assess the importance of the motor industry’s part in 
redressing the British payments deficit, the next step is to 
consider where British cars are sold. Do they earn dollars ? 
Analysis of British car exports by destinations reveals some 
curious facts. Export destinations include the Channel] Islands, 
which took 2,411 British cars in 1947—more than twice as 
many as the 1,127 cars sold in the United States. But exports 
to the United States were outnumbered also by Malta (1,140) 
and Hongkong (1.517), and closely rivalled by Trinidad and 
Tobago (1,018) and Nigeria (1,072). The British Common- 
wealth, in fact, took 87,000 of the 143,000 British cars exported 
in 1947. Canada (only 1,956) and South Africa (9,522) can 
be subtracted as being hard-currency countries, but still 
more than half the exports of British cars earn, not dollars, 
but sterling. Australia (19,176) and New Zealand (14,327) 
are the two biggest customers in the list. 

What of the foreign destinations ? Belgium (12,215) comes 
first, with Switzerland (6,000) next ; they are both two useful 
currency-earners. Then come Sweden, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Argentina (3,510), Norway and Denmark. Some of these 
countries, it should be mentioned, imported considerable 
numbers of British commercial vehicles in addition to private 
cars. A list of all products of the motor industry would show 
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a somewhat different order. It weuld.remain true, however, that 
the preponderance of sales (about 75 per cent) is to sterling 
and soft-currency countries. British cars sell, but they sell most 
easily where dollars are scarce. 

Indeed, the motor-car industry is,dependent on the shortage 
of dollars in many overseas countries to maintain its sales, The 
Seciety of Motor Manufacturers and Traders made the point 
in its report to the Minister of Supply last September: 

Many countries will, presumably not be able to buy as many 
American cars as previously. In contrast sterling should be 
freely available, particularly following the recent suspension 
of free convertibility of ‘current sterling. Such conditions 
should confer an advantage next year on British over USA 


car exporters and perhaps in some cases neutralise the price 
differential. 


The report went on to say that “ the industry could not be con- 
ent with such an artificial and insecure advantage.” Not only 
is the advantage insecure ; it has the further drawback of being 
useless in the markets which Britain most urgently needs to 
capture—the dollar markets. If British cars are to earn dollars, 
they must be bought for choice, not from necessity, by people 
who are free to buy American cars instead if they wish. Is 
there any sign of British cars achieving that kind of success ? 


x 


There is, unfortunately, only one answer to this question at 
the moment. No doubt there is a demand for the light car 
even in dollar countries. It is a limited demand, but it exists. 
But the light car is expected to be a great deal cheaper than 
the British car is at present, and unless it is very cheap indeed, 
a great deal is expected of it. An American publicity expert, 

{r Edward R. Grace, who organised interviews with 1,600 
American motorists last December on the question “ Do Ameri- 
cans want a small, light car ?”, told the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Detroit a few weeks ago that 60 per cent of the 
persons interviewed answered “ Yes.” Their answers to the 
detailed question make it perfectly clear, however, that the first 
consideration which caused them to answer “ Yes” was that 
they wanted a car which was cheap to buy. The great majority 
(78.5 per cent) wanted to pay between 750 and 1,000 dollars, 
or even less; and the technical developments which would 
enable a British car to sell overseas at less than 1,000 dollars 
have yet to be recorded. But what did these American motorists 
want for their 1,000 dollars? The majority wanted a six- 
cylinder, five-seater car with a wheelbase between 100 and 120 
inches. 

Mr Grace's investigation has isciubiceblé lessons for the 
British motor industry—and, indeed, for the American industry 
too, for the American producers themselves are heavily com- 
mitted to their particular types of car, and might be outflanked 
by a competitor with quick wits and great material and technical 
resources. The lesson is not that people can be persuaded 
to pay dollars for bijou cars ; in general, they cannot. They 
can, however, be persuaded to pay dollars for a car lighter and 
more manceuvrable than the present Cadillacs and Chevrolets 
and Buicks, if it is also cheaper—and if it has adequate power, 
comfort, durability, and space. There is an opportunity here. 
The fleeting advantages which the British industry derives from 
the sellers’ market, the maladjustment of international currency 


relationships, and the American steel shortage (which limits: 
American production to no more than ten times the: present: 
British production) give the British industry the weapons which) 
it could use to force its way into the world aetaee its it had» 


the strength to handle them. 


Critics of the industry have exhorted it fori many! ‘years to set 
out along a new path of tectinical development: to design its’ 


cars for the:world»market rather than for the specialised home 
market:which was shelreted amd fostered by the old horse-power 
tax. The averagéanotorist, they maintained, using the average: 
roads in the average overseas country, judged his car. by 


463 
standards of price, size and performance—not by the ingenuity 
which put a quart of brake horse-power into a pint of engine 
or crowded the English family over a wheelbase small enough 
to fit in the English suburban garage. The British car was a 
hothouse product—“ an exercise in tax evasion rather than in 
power transmission.” It was too lightly powered ; it was too 
dear ; it was the wrong size and shape. It could flourish in the 
British and Empire markets, but it was not what the world 
at large wanted, and in fact, the world at large did not buy it. 
The British industry in 1938 exported 68,000 cars, but 56,000 
of them went to Empire countries. Only two foreign 
countries, Denmark and Sweden, bought more than a thousand 
British cars in 1938. For many years the industry accepted 
the situation complacently enough, ignored foreign demand for 
larger, more powerful, more strongly built cars at low prices, 


CAR Paces IN OVERSEAS ahaa TS 
(f sterling) 


Portugal! Switzer- | Holland | Swedén } Brazil | Argen- | South New 


{| land. j j dina | Africa | Zealand 
Jan., | Jan, {| Nov., | Aug., } Sept. Sept., | Sept. | Mar. 
| 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1947 1947 1947 | 1947 
} 
Morris 8..... | 410 418 320 | 400 527 | 415 | 633 
Standard 8... | 430 429. | 327 } 43 438. | 481 | 410 | © 598 
Fiat $00 ce .. 30 | ,.500 | 365 | 366 
Hillman 10... | 495 374 | 495 |) 557 | 8h 485 | 646 
Morris 10 .... 480 | 50h | 393 | 492 654 484 |. 677 
Renault 10... | 395 | 455 
Vauxhall 12...| 477 | 512 | 452 | 553 | 566 475 
Austin 12... | + 512 | 508 674 | 633 922 
Vauxhall 14 , 603 631 | 399 | 569 | 65} 657. | 515 708 
Standard 14. 714 726 | 686 663 74 | 795 942 
Austin 16... / 733 Ti | (556 | 768 | 855 | 750 994 
Ford V8 32: 5| 6H 695 | 466 620 | 614 490 | 
Chevrolet j | 
Fleetmaster | | | } 
29:4...... | 926 ast? | 637 | 609 | 622 } sar | 


and a eneniea its detente patted: ‘Ovetiees sales were an extra. 
carried on the back of the home market. 

The industry’s transformation from a protected home pro- 
ducer to a great export industry has been abrupt. It is now 
required to export 75 per cent of its car production. No doubt 
that is too high a percentage to be healthy ; but even when 
(and if) the present dollar crisis is surmounted, the industry 
cannot go back to the old life. In the foreseeable future, there 
is no prospect that the national resources of steel, labour, and 
power can be spared to provide, on the old scale, motor-cars for 
Englishmen. This fact was given fiscal recognition last June 
when the horse-power tax was finally replaced by a standard 
tax falling equally on all sizes of engine. The change was made 
as a stimulus to technological reform to meet the necessities now 
admitted: fewer models, mass-produced at lower prices ; direc- 
tion of the designer’s endeavours away from British taxable 
capacity, towards the production of a generally saleable . car. 
But it was not made until the national resources were so danger- 
ously stretched that neither time nor resources could be spared 
for revolutionary enterprises. And what the industry needs to 
fit it for untrammelled competition in the world is a revolution 
in methods and design. 

Here is the present dilemma. The industry knows at last 
that it must face the future as an exporting industry—or those 
of its members who do not know now, never will. It knows 
that new designs and new processes alone can save it—or those 
who do not know, are learning now from their overseas agencies. 
But’ the industry is told that it cannot relax immediate | pro- 
duction for the sake of better models in a year or two ; it cannot 
have the steel for retooling ; it cannot, indeed, have all the steel 
it wants for actual production, Its immediate task is simply to 
divert its product from home to foreign markets. It must be 
exporting 20,500 cars a month by June, and 26,300 cars a month 
by the end of this year, Those firms which cannot adapt them- 
selves to these requirements have been. told by the Minister of 
Supply that they risk~being put a ene ener: 
How manv will evade the threat?” 
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A Modern Profit and Loss Account 


FIRST article in this series dealt with the reshaping of 
company balance sheets to conform with the provisions 
of the new Companies Act when they come into force on July 
ist*, The next stage is to assess the importance of the changes 
which the 1947 Act demands in the content and presentation 
cf company profit and loss accounts. This is, oddly enough, 
the first Act which lays down any statutory requirements about 
the content of profit and less accounts. The overriding principle 
s that the profit and loss account, like the balance sheet, must 
how a “ true and fair view.” But the principle is strengthened 
by a number of detailed provisions. The first Schedule of the 
Act demands specific information on several important points 
—the method of depreciation ; the basis of the United Kingdom 
tax charge; the manner of showing dividends (gross or net) ; 
sion of comparative figures ; and the effect of exceptional 
seaidnaes Or chanecs in the basis of accounting. Moreover, 
aggregate emoluments must be shown in the 
accounts. Excess provisions or reserves, or transfers from 
amounts set aside in the past, must be disclosed “ if material.” 
Income from investments must be shown separately. 

In other words, the profit and loss account of the future will 
be designed to show true profit. It will open with a credit item 
for trading profit, without any deduction for inner reserves (save 
when such a deduction is specifically sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade) or for depreciation. A warning is necessary lest exces- 
sive weight should be given to the figure for trading profit. The 
shareholder should continue to lock to the trend of net profits, 
net to trading profit, for the measure of his company’s earning 
power. It would be a pity if the full disclosure of items which 
have to be charged against trading profit should lead to erro- 
neous ideas about the significance of the latter. The new figures 
of trading profit will be most valuable to the economist ; but 
the wise shareholder will keep his eyes fastened on net earning 
power. 

The obligation on companies to show amounts allocated to pro- 
visions may be waived by the Board of Trade if it is satisfied 
that disclosure “is not required in the public interest and would 
prejudice the company ”’—though the fact of non-disclosure 
must be indicated in the accounts. The Board of Trade is given 
fairly extensive licence to vary the requirements in particular 
cases, and may find itself with a considerable load of work as 
a result. 

he disclosure of directors’ remuneration is a matter of con- 
siderable interest, arising partly from natural curiosity about a 
field of which too little was known in the past, but mainly from 
ihe principle that shareholders should know how much the direc- 
tors (whom they appoint) actually receive, and whether they are 
worth the money. The provisions of the 1929 Act on directors’ 
fees were fatuous and indeed positively mischievous. Only “fees” 
were required to be shown, and even so the fees and salaries 
of managing directors were exempted from disclosure. _ Hence 
the principal part of the emoluments of directors—namely the 
calaries. which they receive for the performance of executive 
office—-was hidden from sight: Since “ fees” are’ generally a 
small fraction of total emoluments, it is likely that shareholders 
of some companies will receive something of a shock when they 
are in a position to Compare their dividends with the total emolu- 

-*An Order has since been made by the Board of Trade which 
appoints July Ist as the Cete on which the remaining provisions of the 
new. Act (ineluding.those relating to prospectuses and audit) will come 


into force. The promistd Consolidation, Bill has been. introduced i in 
the House of Lords. 
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ments of their directors. But it would be regrettable if disclosure 
were followed by indiscriminate criticism and led to reluctance 
to spend money on efficient management, which is always a 
profitable investment. It is right that shareholders should have 
such information, but this again is a point on which they would 
be wise to keep a proper sense of proportion. 

Perhaps the most important forward step in the new Act is 
the statutory obligation on holding companies to provide group 
accounts. Instead of the vague comments which are enough to 
satisfy Section 126 of the 1929 Act about the treatment of 
subsidiaries’ profits or losses, holding companies must now pro- 
duce audited group accounts in addition to the ordinary 
accounts. There is considerable latitude for variation in the 
precise form of group accounts ; but although supplementary 
statements of other kinds may sometimes be used, the usual 
method will obviously be the consolidated balance sheet and 
consolidated profit and loss account, in which the accounts of 
all companies in a group are integrated to give a picture of the 
whole group as an economic unit, One considerable difficulty 
is presented when the companies forming the group have 
different accounting dates. This difficulty does not always 
prevent consolidation, but it does involve the possibility that 
the grouped figures may be distorted. Under Section 17, 
directors of holding companies are required to “ secure that, 
except where in their opinion there are good reasons against 
it, the financial year of each of its subsidiaries shall coincide 
with the company’s own financial year.” Unfortunately, tax 
procedure and other considerations often make it positively 
unprofitable to alter the date at which accounts are made up. 
Where, for some good and stated reason, the results of any 
subsidiaries are not brought into the group accounts, particulars 
of their current earnings and accumulated profits must be given 
in a mote to the parent company’s accounts. 

Latitude about the form of group accounts extends so far 
as permitting them to be “wholly or partly incorporated in 
the company’s own balance sheet and profit and loss account.” 
No doubt the practical result would then be a single profit 
and loss account showing the group’s results—beginning with 
group trading profits, from which depreciation and other 
provisions would be deducted, leaving a figure for the group’s 
net profits. From this net profit figure, the share attributable 
to any outside interests would then be deducted, leaving a 
figure which would be available for distribution to the parent 
company if the subsidiaries’ net profits were divided “ up to the 
hilt.” The next stage would be to deduct any net profits retained 
by subsidiaries (that is the excess of their profits over dividends 
paid to the parent company), leaving finally the profit in the 
parent company’s accounts. This form has been employed to 
advantage by several companies, among them Lever Brothers 
and Unilever. It has so many advantages of clarity and com- 
prehensiveness that it may be hoped that it ‘will be adopted 
as general practice. The Economist is not unaffected by the 
decision. For 40 years it has regularly compiled records of 
company profits, and every argument of convenience and com-, 
prehensiveness shows that the extension of these records to 
include—as they should—the totality of profits and not merely 
those brought into reckoning by the parent companies favours 
the method of group accounting which has been described. — 

In the past, there has been ‘too little uniformity in con) 
solidated accounts. A greater measure of standardisation: 
could: be achieved. without any difficulty if the form: of group: 
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profit and loss account, described above and illustrated in 
the accompanying tabular form, were widely adepted. 

There is only one doubt about this form of account. .. The 
new Act—it would seem—offers to any holding company which 
uses this form of profit and loss account an ¢xémption from 
showing directors’ remuneration. Such remuneration is 
formally required only in the “ordinary” profit and loss 
account ; the Act does not cail for a total item for the emolu- 
ments of the directors both of the holding company and its 
subsidiaries. Presumably, the intention was that shareholders 
had a right to know the total benefits received by the directors 
appointed by them, but not the amounts received by individuals 
who are directors only of subsidiaries and not of the parent 
company. This curious loophole could be exploited only where 
the combined form of account is used, but in view of the obvious 
intention of the Act, and of the manifest advantages of the com- 
bined form, it is inconceivable that a technicality which can so 
easily be rectified should be allowed to prevent the general 
adoption of a convenient form of group profit and loss account. 

The accountants and the lawyers now receive from Parlia- 
ment the task of improving and democratising the relation- 
ship between company administration and ownership. Any- 
one who has attended a typical annual general meeting will 
testify that the high standards of integrity in the administra- 
tion of British companies, and even the past standards of infor- 
mation in company accounts are out of proportion to the 
indifference displayed by the “ proprietors” in the working 
of their companies, The average shareholder can hardly be 
said to deserve more information by virtue of his own efforts 
or interest ; without a great change in this past attitude, the 
new Act will not serve its most fruitful purpose, for in the end 
the work and watchfulness of the financial press and the Stock 

Exchange is not a substitute for an alert and well-informed 
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general body of investors. In the new Companies Act, they 
have a sound measure which in its accounting provisions wil] 
give them most, if_not all, of the information they require for 


. forming »sound: judgments. It is up to shareholders to make 


effective use-of it. 
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SR WUIENE WINE Fei oPL OR «5c cok cree sc aceuceees 100,000 
EeOGe OT OCIIIONE or ocean secs cepsseeses 20,000 
80,000 
Dividends from foreign subsidiaries 
CoRR CRUE ere 5,000 
Interest on Government securities ...... 8,000 
13,000 
93,000 
TGa8< . PROG RR isis casos faa nenme nntas 20,000 
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Business Notes 


Surplus or Deficit ? 


Since the issue of the Economic Survey, efforts to align some 
of the estimates given there with the figures shown by the 
Exchequer Return have involved many headaches for the 


‘statisticians. But at the close of this particular financial year the 


oddities of Exchequer accounting threaten to have much more 
unfortunate consequences than the discomfiture of seekers after 
truth. The display of a very large apparent surplus on the Budget 
accounts for the current year seems to the uninitiated to be pro- 
viding a solid justification for the diverse interests in the swelling 
chorus which is now crying for tax-reduction as a supposed 
prescription for combating inflation. The current year’s surplus, 
as the Rechactas computes it, is certainly remarkable. A cautious 
estimate in these columns a few weeks ago, which allowed for the 
pe yssibility of particularly heavy expenditure in the closing weeks, 

gested that the “ above-line” surplus for the full year might 
reach {600 million. But it is now clear that it will be a good deal 
larger than that. 

Up to last Saturday, with only two and a half weeks ts go, it 
stood at £812 million—contrasting with a deficit of £417 million 
in the similar period of 1946-47. Apparently, the recent special 
advance payment by the Ministry of Foc d has still to be brought 
to account above the line ; but, even after allowing for that and 
for less predictable last-minute charges (expenditure in the final 
week of 1945-47 was no less than £230 million), it appears certain 
that the total ordinary expenditure will fall far short of the official 
revised estimate of some £3,420 million. The year’s revenue, 
recently estimated here at between £3,850 million and £3,950 
million, now promises to be closer to the upper than the lower of 
these figures: Its performance in the ten weeks or so since the end 
of 1947 has broken all records. In the taxation categories, all but 
two items (excise and stamps) already exceed the year’s estimates. 
Income tax, which Mr Dalton expected to produce £70 million 
less than in 1946-47, has yielded nearly {£50 million more, and 
EPT and Profits Tax, which were expected to fall very steeply, 
by £150 million, have dropped by only about £70 million. In 
the ten weeks total ordinary revenue has produced £1,267 million 
tnore than the total of a prewar budget for a full year—and only 
a little over £100 million of this came from the abnormal items 
(Miscellaneous receipts, sales of surplus stores, and trading 
receipts). Almost half came from: income-tax. 

It is perhaps not surprising that figures such as these, which 
promise a year-end surplus of, say, £700 million, should have 
gone to some people’s heads. But im fact this striking result of 
official book-keeping disappears fast under detailed analysis. The 
“true” figure could be put at anything ranging from about £500 
million (assuming an “ official” figure of £700 million) down to an 

actual deficit of some £500 million or so—according to the 
particular definition adopted by different interpreters. If purely 
nominal revenues are excluded, the official surplus would be 
reduced; in round figures, by £300 million, allowing £200 million 
for the results of Mr Dalton’s clawing-back and £100 million for 
net surrenders of tax reserve certificates. If, in addition, waz 
damage payments, postwar credits and EPT refunds were included 
in the expenditure, a further £350 million of “surplus” would 
cisappear. If, moreover, the £300 million of income from sales 
of surplus stores and Government trading was excluded on the 
ground that these are temporary and fast-disappearing sources 
of revenue, the balance would become a “negative surplus” (a 
phrase now dear to the Government statisticians) of some £250 
million. If, finally, the year’s Exchequer outlays on coal, local 
loans and temporary housing were brought to account, the deficit 
on these extereme hypotheses would become £550 million. 





* * * 


No Budget Leak 


A spread of a cool £1,000 inilfidn between the limits set by 
these various definitions, each of which. is defensible, certainly 
leaves ample play to those who choose their facts to suit their 
argument, and is a positive inducement to specious pleas of the 
kind now being publicised. Amid these shifting sands, the only 
firm ground is the basis provided in the National Income White 
Papers and now, apparently, extended into the Economic Survey. 
The analyses there are made on sound economic principles, and 
set the accounts in the only context in which their signifi- 
cance can be seen—the context of the national economy as @ whole. 


Unfortunately, not only are thes¢ merely annual publications, but 
it is almost as difficult to translate the Economic Survey’s analysis 
into terms of Exchequer accounting as it is to sort out the Ex. 
chequer Return on rational economic principles. 

In particular—though many are now attempting the task—it 
seems to be impossible to discover the equivalent, in terms of 
ordinary Budget accounting, of the £275 million surplus which 
the Survey estimates (on existing tax bases) for public authorities 
in the current calendar year. ‘This figure, of course, relates not 
only to the position of the central Exchequer, but includes local 
authorities as well as the various extra-budgetary and social in- 
surance funds. It exchides from the expenditure, however, 
Governmental payments which are assumed to be treated as capital 
by those to whom they are made: in this category are postwar 
EPT refunds and war damage payments, estimated at {£150 
million for the current year, compared with £280 millioa in 1947, 
These are good definitions in principle, but outside investigators 
have no firm basis for estimating the size of the non-Governmental 
items which they include. For these reasons, the estimated 
revenues shown as direct and indirect taxes respectively afford 
hardly any ciue to the Treasury’s expectations of its own 
“ordinary” receipts. “Direct taxes” as shown for 1948 in the 
Survey would appear to include not only the expected return to 
the Exchequer on the existing tax basis, but also employees’ and 
voluntary contributions to social insurance funds. “ Indirect 
taxes” apparently include Exchequer receipts, local rates, em- 
ployers’ social insurance contributions, and the Post Office surplus 
Gf any). 

In short, despite the frankness of the Economic Survey on the 
issue Of inflation, the Chancellor’s Budget remains inscrutable. 
From the discussion im the Survey about the inadequacy of 
personal savings, there is a strong presumption that the Chancellor 
intends to frame his Budget in such a way as to provide an 
appreciably larger surplus than the £275 million which is at 
present in sight on the basis indicated above. But it would re- 
quire much labour and ingenuity in analysis to formulate any 
worthwhile guess of what this means in the conventional notation 
in which the Budget will be presented. 


e a a 


Voluntary Dividend Limitation 


While the principle of voluntary dividend limitation is on 
trial, the Stock Exchange has rightly assumed that, whether it 
succeeds in obviating more direct action against profits in the 
Budget, some form of dividend limitation _is likely to be 
the overriding market factor for some time to come. In the 
memorandum submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
the employers’ organisations last week, it was suggested that, 
subject to “exceptional” cases, “the gross amount distributed 
by a business by way of dividends in the current year should 
not exceed the gross amount distributed on the same capital 
in its last financial] year.” This principle would not apply to 
new companies or to companies which had suffered from ‘con- 
centration, war damage or enemy occupation. 

It would be difficult to evolve an equitable basis for freezing 
dividends, since any scheme will produce anomalies. All things 
considered, the proposals of the Federation of British Industries 
are probably as effective and simple in practice as any rigid 
and complicated scheme. But there is, obviously, plenty of room 
for argument about the companies which should qualify for 
exceptional treatment, particularly since the voluntary principle 
would enable companies in the first instance to be judges of 
their own eligibility, whatever pressure might be ‘brought to bear 
later by fellow industrialists. And it will not be easy to apply 
restriction to the distributions of new companies, many of which 
have naturally been concerned to bring at least their initial pay- 
ments up to prospectus forecasts. But difficulties will undoubtedly 
arise among companies which are emerging from a series of un- 
profitable years. 

In fact, the general significance of this formula is to ot 
ordinary shares virtually to the status of non-cumulative rence 
shares. Once this effect is recognised, the application of t fcuaida 
is seen to produce a large number of anomalies and injustices. 
Obviously, those which.have.been.. 


companies. 
a large proportion of their profits—according to sound financia? 
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practice and also at the Government’s own behest—will now 
have to withhold the distribution of the higher profits which 
would usually follow from such a policy in conditions of 
expanding earnings. By contrast, companies which have been 
distributing up to the hilt; would be given a further brief 
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Date 
Company and of March | Latest Yield 
Share Denomination Latest | 10, Price | Per Cent 
Accounts | Earned | Paid 1948 
\Per Cent/Per Centi sd. s, d. 8. d. 
men yee ts ar 

Aerated Bread, {1...... | t. 30, 47 10 41/- 41/- 17 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale, | F nm f f ' . 

6/— stoked Hae | Dec. 31,°47| 12 2 | 15/3 | 15/6 | 6 9 0 
British Glues, 4/-..... April 30, °47 78 25 19/- 18/9 56.9 
Cammell Laird, 5/-..... | Dee. 31, "46 18 12/44 12/9 7. 3 
Crossley (John), £1..... | Nov. 30, ’47 52 20 72/6 72/6 510 6 

| 

Borax Detd., {1........ | Sept. 30, '47 434 124 57/6 58/1, | 4 6 6 
British Xylonite, {1.... ; Dec. 31,°47 | 1024 20 120/—. } 125/- 3 4 0 
Glaxo Laboratories, 10/- | Sept. 30,°47 | 787 125 18 £17} 318 3 
Goodlass, Wall, 10/-.... Dec. 31, "46 44 15 fn 35/- 465 9 
lever Bros, & Unilever, 

Led... £33 «00 Wicca | Dec, 31, 46 50} 10 51/6 50/9 318 9 
Wall Paper Manufacturers | 


Delt. Gs. Ka. KAD sd july 31,°47, B® 8 46/- 44/6 312 0 








to continue to do so. Thus, the formula tends to favour high- 
yielding equ:ties, although their high yields must still be weighed 
agains{ their other investment qualifications. Conversely, the 
shares’ with modest yields, based on the expectation of higher 
dividends to come, fall in favour since the fulfilment of those 
expectations will now be delayed. Under dividend limitation 
an ample dividend cover may no longer be regarded as an auto- 
matic blessing. 





* * * 


Inviting Trouble 


The range of dividend increases announced this week is dis- 
turbing, to say the least of it. It would be unfair, however, to 
conclude forthwith that these declarations, of which a sample is 
given in the accompanying table, represent an attempt by industry 
to disregard the counsels of the Federation of British Industries 
and the wishes of the Government. There is inevitably an interval 
between decisions to recommend dividend payments and their 
announcement ; and a mere handful of companies can hardly be 
regarded as representative of ihe behaviour to be expected from 
industry in general. 

That this is so is shown by the response of most of the 580 
larger industrial companies (representing a market capitalisation 
of over £2,100 million), to whom Sir Frederick Bain wrote. 
Some 97.8 per cent of these companies were prepared to follow 
the recommendations of the FBI. And it would be wrong to 
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Per Cent | Per Cent ! 
John Bull Rubber............ Nov. 30, °47 20 15 15th 
Crowther & Nicholson ........ Dec. 31, "47 50 45 Sth 
Rueeie. Feo 7 skis tees oa oak Dec. 31, "47 200 125 16th 
Lancashire United Transport.. | Dec. 31, °4? 20 10 16th 
Landon. Brick i273 « .. s0990 2 a3 Dec, 31, ‘47 12 10 5th 
Hemry, A. & So. pugs eSyeacense Dec. 31, "47 1 10 
Re: Sms . P5251. S93. 31, °48 5 7 17th 
Sherwood. Paints ........--++< | ov. 30, '47 150 116 17th 








say that the good impression made by this response, which has 
been duly welcomed by the Chancellor, has been erased by the 
independent decisions of a few of the smaller companies. This 
conviction is strengthened by. consideration of the decisions of 
British Aluminium and Bradford Dyers—which have expressly 
refrained in their recent announcements from making dividend 
increases that might reasonably have been expected in view of 
the improvement in their earnings—and of others such as John 
Summers and British Celanese, who have anticipated the usual 
date of their dividend declarations in order to say that there 
will be no increase in their pa s this year. , 
It must not be forgotten that Sir Stafford has shown a genuine 
desire to gain the co-operation of industry in his assault on infla- 
tion and. that he is at present watching “with the. keenest, and 


most hopeful.anticipation the actual results which can be achieved 


‘ 


467 
in the stabilisation and reduction of prices and in the reduction 
of profits and stabilisation of dividends.” Obviously the actions 
of industry are being watched—and not only by Sir Stafford. Less 
conciliatory Labour members would prefer dictation to com- 
promise, and if a section of industry prefers in its turn to act 
without regard to its responsibilities, Sir Stafford might well be 
pressed to adopt a sterner approach. Nor could the TUC be ex- 
pected to remain passive. Industry may not like the equity or be 
convinced about the effectiveness, as a counter-inflationary policy, 


‘of the campaign against profits. But if it fails to do its part, it 


cannot complain if the TUC loses even its present tenuous hold 
on individual trade unions who are ready to press for higher 
wages at the first opportunity. 


* * * 


Problems of Revival in Cotton 


It has needed the threat of bankruptcy and the sheer lack 
of steel for other exports to bring home the urgency of regener- 
ating the Lancashire cotton industry, The chosen spokesmen of 
the Government were not the Cotton Board nor the mysterious 
committee of under-secretaries, both of whom are primarily 
concerned, but the authors of the Economic Survey. They are 
explicit. Between the second half of 1947 and the end of 1948 
an increase of 74 per cent in the volume of cotton goods exports 
is to be attempted. A target of 20 million tons of cotton yarn a 
week by the end of the year replaces the target of 184 million 
tons which had itself only just been announced by the under- 
secretaries. About methods, the Survey says: “The most im- 
mediate need is to increase and re-deploy the labour force. In 
general, the cotton and wool industries have more than sufficient 
machinery for their present labour, and raw material stocks are 
high.” They ask for 58,000 more cotton workers this year ; but 
it took nineteen months from May, 1946, to December, 1947, to 
raise the depleted labour force of the industry from 225,000 to 
267,000. 

General sufficiency of machinery is no substitute for particular 
shortages. But it is true that there is here a possibility of expand- 
ing output without consuming much more steel. Trained and 
suitable labour is actually to be found in Lancashire homes. It 
ought to be possible to induce it to return to the mills for two or 
three years’ work while the re-equipment problem is tackled. Not 
only more, but more efficient, labour is required. Much can be 
done by redeployment methods. Studies made by the Shirley 
Institute show that output per man-hour in different spinning 
mills using similar plant varies by over 30 per cent. In one 
weaving shed where non-automatic looms were used, redeploy- 
ment increased production per man-hour by 11 per cent and 
reduced labour needs by 30 per cent. The labour problem is a 
difficult nut to crack, but far harder ones were broken during 
the war. 

Yet there is still no sign of the sense of urgency which will 
be necessary if the campaign is to succeed. As the three 
ministers departed from Lancashire after the weekend manceuvres, 
a new strike broke out in the Bolton area over comparative rates 
of payment under the new Aronson agreement; it threatens to 
spread to more than 45,000 workers. Is Mr Attlee’s intercession 
with the heads of the industry next Monday likely to be more 
effective ? It must indeed be questioned whether the existing 
weapons are strong enough. Direction can only be cautiously 
used and in any case it does not reach the majority of the 
potential workers. Discouragement of other new industries in 
the cotton area is merely negative, and may have dubious results 
in the long run, An agent capable of initiating and directing a 
campaign is needed inside the cotton trade, and the obvious 
choice is the Cotton Board itself, which under the Order approved 
by the Commons on Monday is to be reconstituted as a Develop- 


-ment Council, But the Board’s powers are little more than 


advisory. The task of regenerating the Lancashire trade is 
especially urgent, and the ingrained pessimism left in the trade 
itself by the long decline of the past thirty years makes it 
peculiarly difficult. Certainly the Cotton Board will need all its 
strength for the task. 


*x * * 


Textile Machinery Problems 


Mr Harold Wilson, in expounding the new drive in the cotton 
industry to a Manchester meeting last weekend, did not confine 
himself to the problem of finding and utilising labour. He went 
on to talk of increasing the production of textile machinery and 
of those “small but. vital accessories” the lack of which is slow- 
ing up production in so many mills and factories. This is 
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common sense, but it smacks of heresy in more ways than one. 
The President of the Board of Trade is responsible for the textile 
industries, but the production of textile machinery with (or, as 
often happens nowadays, without) the vital accessories lies within 
the province of the Minister of Supply. Any buildings which 
the machinery makers may wish to build, or to alter, so that 
their production may increase, have to be sanctioned by the 
Minister of Works. And that consent (as some manufacturers 
of knitting machines, desiring to furnish their machines with 
the necessary needles, found not long ago) can by no means be 
taken for granted. Mr Wilson’s first problem, then, is to get 
co-ordination within the Government machine, so that the textile 
industries may be revived in an efficient manner. 

His attempt to relate textile production to textile equipment 
contains another heresy?! it challenges the tradition in Lancashire 
that the makers of cloth and the makers of machinery are 
enemies. The deep roots of this tradition grew during the years 
when the cotton trade was declining and the machinery trade 
was selling steadily to Lancashire’s foreign’ competitors. The 
industries. making textile machinery and equipment ate firmly 
established export industries, and the bulk of their production 
has for many years gone abroad. The chief makers of spinning 
machinery have several years’'work on their order-books, but it 
is Chiefly for export. And the slow response of the spinners to 
the Re-equipment Bill is unlikely to urge the machinery makers 
to make amy great change in the emphasis of their trade. No 
doubt, however, they will be able to meet some home orders if 
the Lancashire spinners cam summon up enough confidence to 
place them. On the weaving side, the Cotton Working Party 
estimated that 120,000 automatic looms would be needed in five 
years to bring the industry’s proportion of automatic looms up 
to 45 per cent. The output of looms is so far from meeting such 
vast requirements that the Evershed Committee suggested “ the 
application of some similar scheme of manufacture as was applied 
in the war to the production of war munitions, for instance, the 
Lancaster bomber.” 

It is clear that the main problems of re-equipment will not 
be quickly solved. More immediately, a good deal can be done 
to improve productivity by smaller devices—ring-spinning, larger 
packages, rewinding, shuttle-changers, and so on—if a number 
of minor shortages can be overcome. The Ministry of Supply 
is addressing itself to this problem as well as to the need for 
restoring to their prewar level the supplies of shuttles, bobbins, 
card clothing and other ordinary mill stores. 


* * * 


Agreement with Belgium 


None of the financial agreements made by Britain over the 
past year has had to be revised so often as that with Belgium. 
The reasons are not far to seek. First among them is Belgium’s 
astonishing export potential which, allied to Britain’s equally 
astonishing import potential—not only vis 4 vis Belgium but many 
other countries with which Belgium runs surpluses—has con- 
trived to canalise a substantial volume of sterling into Belgian 
hands. This moyement of sterling has been further swollen by 
considerable amounts of sterling held by Belgian nationals which 
have been sold to the National Bank of Belgium as confidence in 
sterling has waned. As a result, Belgium, despite a considerable 
lifting of the ceiling of its non-convertible holdings of sterling, 
— been in a position to offer sterling and demand gold from 

ritain, 

It was to meet this situation and to stop an outflow of gold 
from Britain, which amounted to some £11 million in the first 
two months of this year, that the financial agreement came. up 
for further revision. The new agreement announced this week 
maintains at £27 million the maximum of sterling which Belgium 
is prepared to hold before demanding conversion, rights: An 
attempt is to be made, by influencing the volume of trade between 
the sterling and Belgian franc currency areas, to keep this balance 
at £27 million and prevent further gold movements from Britain 
to Belgium, It is unlikely that the desired equilibrium can be 
established immediately, and the agreement clearly envisages 
further sales of gold in the coming weeks. 

It is, however, provided that as and when payments turn in 
favour of the sterling area, Britain will be able to use this surplus 
in order to buy back from Belgium any gold sold after March 1, 
1948. In other words, Belgium agrees to hold its sterling balances 
at £27 million until such time as it has resold to Britain any 
gold acquired from Britain after that date. After the completion 
of these resales, any subsequent current surplus in favour of the 
sterling area will of course be met by dipping into Belgium’s 


accumulated sterling balances, bringing these below the ceiling ' 


of £27 millon. 
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The control of the volume of trade between the two monetary, 
areas which will be required in order to bring about the desired. 
equilibrium is to become the general responsibility of a new. 


Anglo-Belgian joint conNnittee which has been set up and will. 


meet regularly to supervise the new arrangements. The new 
agreement will operate for a period of eighteen months, begin- 
ning January. 1, 1948. During this period Belgium has undertaken 
drastically to restrict its acceptance of sterling from countries 
outside the sterling area. It will be the task of the Anglo-Belgian 
joint committee to decide from time to time whether the circle 
of non-sterling countries from which Belgium may accept 
sterling for current purposes can be increased, 

Although the general intention of the two parties to.the agree- 
ment is to maximise trade between them it should be fairly 
evident. that in prevailing circumstances the desired bilateral 
equilibrium can be reached only by cutting down the larger side, 
namely, the exports from the Belgian to the sterling monetary 
area. Any suggestion to the contrary in the official statements 
published here is specious and suspect in the extreme. This 
is definitely a case in which bilateralism is working in a restrictive 
sense. Unfortunately, that at present appears inevitable ; the 
agreement provides the least unsatisfactory alternative open to 
the two countries. If sterling exports to Belgium could be 
appreciably expanded, the new agreement might vet be cleansed 
of this restrictionist taint, but nothing in the official announce- 
ment lends much support to this particular hope. 


* * * 


Capital to South Africa. 


The. South African banks have this week been instructed 
by the authorities in the Union to sell South African currency 
against sterling only for approved purposes. The ‘intention of 
this move is to discourage the transfer of idle money from Great 
Britain to South Africa. It is in step with the financial agree- 
ment of last October, which pointed out that it was in the joint 
interest of the two countries to control or prevent movements 
of capital from the United Kingdom which are not required for 
any useful economic purpose in South Africa. The Union 
Government undertook at the time to give such assistance 2s 
might be necessary to make controlling measures effective. The 
first step taken to achieve the objective is this order by the Reserve 
Bank of South Africa. Its intention is to prevent unauthorised 
movements of funds from British to South African banking 
accounts. There is no evidence that the freedom of the market 
for gold shares, for example, is in any way impeded, and so long 
as it is free, this market provides only a very slight detour for 
the transfer of funds which is now to be discouraged, or even 
prevented, if it takes the direct route. The move by the South 
African authorities is, however, one more piece of evidence 
indicating the drift of South Africa away from the sterling area 
and into a unique midway position between that area and the 
hard currency countries. 


* * * 


Effects of the Film Agreement 


Some of the dismay which has been aroused by the details 
of the American film agreement is a little difficult to account for. 
It appears that the American motion picture producers have 
secured for themselves a fair prospect of being able to put the 
British earnings of their films to profitable uses. This is not 
surprising. The British Government had set itself the object 
of restricting the net dollar drain of the film trade to a quarter 


. of what tile drain was in 1946. It succeeded, though narrowly, 


in holding on to that point ; in return, it had to give something 
away. 

What the Government gave way was not negligible. Holly- 
wood’s balances in Britain will (among other uses) expendable 
without restriction—except, one supposes, the restrictions to 
which all industrial activities are subject as to the material 
resources they use—on film production in this country and on 
such -associated activity as the purchase of copyrights. It is 
necessary to be clear that the consequent productive activities 
will not necessarily, in the ordinary meaning of words, benefit 
the British film industry. A film made in the United Kingdom 
may be a British film, or it may be a Hollywood film made on 
location in Britain; before the war such films as “A Yank at 
Oxford,” though made in this country, were marketed abroad as 
American films. The Americans will be entitled to’ make in 
Britain films which ate virtually. American films ; and, whatever 
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March 


This year Easter falls in March, and Spring 
brings many inquiries of a happy and eventful 
nature. ‘“‘Iam delighted to tell you that I 
am to be married at Easter '’—so begins a letter 
to one of our branch managers, It 
continues * My solicitors are preparing a 
marriage settlement and they tell me that I 
shall need to make a new will, as marriage revokes 
the existing one. I wonder whether your 
Trustee Company will act?” Of course the 
Company will act, as executor or trustee or 
both. Its officers, while giving the benefits of a 
specialized service, preserve friendly relations 
with all those for whom they act. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LTD. 








R over B acon showed the world, for 
£ the first time, the im- 
portance of scientific observation and experiment. This 
remarkable man was born at Ilchester in Somerset in 1214. 
After studying at the University of Oxford and in Paris 
and Italy, he eventually returned to Oxford, and became 
a Franciscan monk in 1251. In an. age when “ science” 
was largely synonymous with the alchemists’ search for the 
philosopher’s stone and attempts to transmute base metals 
into gold, Bacon displayed a scientific vision far in 
advance of his era, He foresaw the possibility of mechanical 
flight, the use of explosives, the improvement of sight by 
lenses and the propulsion of ships by engines. 

In all his teaching he insisted on the importance of 
experiment rather than discussion, and on the necessity 
for first-hand practical experience, particularly of such 
chemical operations as distillation and calcination. He 
saw clearly that, without this practical foundation, natural 
science was little more than a collection of words. One 
result of his insistence on experiment was to enable him to 
show that air is necessary to sustain combustion, He has 
also been credited, but without adequate evidence, with 
the discovery of gunpowder. Some explosive mixture was 
undoubtedly known in Western Europe in his time for 
Bacon complained of the annoyance caused by vr letting 
off fireworks outside his study. He died 
on the 11th June, 1292, leaving as his 
contribution to science a way of thought 
which still persists all over the world. 
Roger Bacon, Englishman, may justly 
be described as the first modern scientist. 
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sort of films they make, any dollars the films earn will go to 
America. 

In effect, that will also be true of any dollars to be earned 
in the United States by British films proper. And here is the 
most curious effect of the agreement. It gives the American film 
producers a certain interest in fostering the distribution of British 
films in the United States, since they will be able to increase 
their basic remittance of 17 million dollars a year by the amount 
of British film earnings there. Mr Eric Johnston, president of 
the MPAA, gave some interesting figures on this subject which 
do not appear to have been confirmed or denied. He said that 
British films earned about 4,000,000 dollars in the United States 
last year, after distribution costs had been met; but that only 
1,000,000 of these were actually sent to the UK. He hoped 
that the earnings might be increased by two or three times as 
British films ‘became better known. Twelve million dollars is 
still a modest figure for a big market. And, indeed, the American 
film industry is not likely to go to any extravagant lengths in 
pushing the sales of even a small competitor. 

But the Americans may be said to have a certain interest in the 
matter, “By contrast, the British Government has now—so far 
as the f-payments problem is concerned in the next four 
years—¥irtually none. During the period of the agreement, the 
earnings Of British films in the United States will have no effect 
whatever on the British balance of payments. In some ways this 
may prove a erous situation for the British film industry, 
which will be unable to support with the hope of dollar returns 
any ¢laims it may make scarce Material resources. ‘The 
Board of Trade, it miust be hoped, wil] take the long view and 
give reasonable help. If it.does not, the British film imdustry at 
the end of another four years will be nO.more capable of stepping 
into Hollywood’s shoes, even in its own home market, than it/has 
shown itself in the last few months. 


* acel * * 


Slump in Bricks 


The White Paper on Capital Investment made it clear that 
severe cuts in the industries which provide building materials 
could not be avoided. The brick industry is now experiencing 
the consequences, which are-surprising only by their suddenness ; 
they came at the end of a year in which the Government had 
persistently exhorted the brick companies to increase their out- 
put. Building (and in particular new building) has now slowed 
down, the demand for bricks has fallen off, and the works are 
stacking vast quantities. By this time of year they are accustomed 
to know with reasonable certainty what the demand is going to 
be ; but now, since builders’ and architects’ plans are contingent 
on the granting of licences, they have no way of telling. They 
only know that it will be less than they can meet, A number of 
brickworks have already closed down. 

Night shifts are being stopped at the Londoy Brick Company’s 
works in the Peterborough area and at some works in Bedford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire. Labour is being redistributed as 
far as possible to avoid throwing men out of work, and it happens 
that the prisoners of war who have worked in the brickyards are 
due to return home ; the London Brick Company has still found 
it necessary to dismiss about 600 of its foreign workers as well. 
Sir Malcolm Stewart, the chairman, has addressed a message to 
all workers in the company’s employment to explain the situation 
to them. He admits the impossibility of predicting how long 
the present restriction of demand will last ; it depends on Govern- 
ment decisions, and “ efforts to find out what is going to happen 
have so far been unsuccessful.” His own guess is: “ Building 
will continue for the present at a reduced rate which will be 
insufficient to absorb more than a part of our present production ; 
thus our power to compete and to distribute widely our products 
on a national basis will be affected.” It was only last June that 
Sir Malcolm Stewart was describing to the company’s annual 
meeting the efforts that had been made to reach full day-and- 
night working, and the expenditure in building materials and 
engineering skill which was being made to get the installations 
working at full capacity. The London Brick Company represents 
a quarter of the UK brick industry. 

It is to be hoped that this situation will at least provide 
an opportunity for revision of the curious wartime structure 
of fixed prices which still survives in the brick industry. Mini- 
mum as well as maximum prices are fixed, and they are so 
arranged as to leave rcom for producers who consume fuel 
and manpower extravagantly as. well as for those who consume 
economically. The variations in this industry are remarkably 
wide. Since capacity is mow in excess of demand, a free price 
system would be worth considering. 
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Trends in Bank Advances 


The tightening of control over bank advances which (as a 
Note in these columns a fortnight ago pointed out) accompanied 
last December’s revised directive from the authorities to the 
Capital Issues Committee, has so far had no discernible effect 
upon the volume of demands upon the banks. Even now some 
bankers still expect that the shifting emphasis in advances policy, 
and the general effects of the enforced curtailment of industrial 
development, may involve some reduction in their lending opera- 
tions. In the past three months, however, as the latest quarterly 
classification shows, the total of advances in Great Britain (made 
by all members of the British Bankers’ Association) has risen 
from £1,219 million to £1,307 million. This increase of £88 
million is almost twice the expansion achieved in the preceding 
quarter and compares with £66 million in the three months to 
February 1947. This experience is not, however, any very 
reliable guide to the future trend, principally because the latest 
quarterly return embraces the period of maximum inflow of 
taxes to the Exchequer. It was certainly no accident that 
February’s record expansion of clearing bank advances—they 
rose in that month by £§0 million—synchronised with record 
surpluses at the Exchequer... There can be little doubt that a 
substantial part of the additional accommodation granted recently 
represents funds required, directly or indirectly, to finance these 
abnormally heavy seasonal tax payments. 

For this reason, the changes shown this quarter in the detailed 
analysis of advances by industrial categoriés are a particularly 
unreliable guide to the underlying experience and financial needs 
of the industries in question, It is perhaps significant, however, 
that the proportion of the total additional accommodation 
absorbed by the large Personal and Professional group has 
declined still further. Although this category still accounts for 
27.2 per cent of the outstanding total of advances (compared 
with 28.7 per cent twelve months ago) its net demands in the 
past three months amounted to only £14 million or 16 per cent 
of the quarter’s net new business. The largest expansion during 
the quarter occurred in the Retail Trade group which absorbed 
£17 million ; advances to this group now stand at £131 million, 
or more than double their level of two years ago. The only 
other large expansion during the three months is that in the 
Engineering group, the total of which has risen by £10 million 
to {105.5 million, compared with £72.7 million in February 1947. 
Rather unexpectedly, in view of the restraint which the banks 
have been asked to exercise when dealing with requests for the 
finance of hire-purchase or operations in property, there has 
been a perceptible recovery in a ation to the “ Other 
Financial” group. 


* * * 


Canadian Credit Drawings 


The latest exchequer return shows that a further £2,200,000 
was raised by external borrowing last week. The whole of this 
came from the Canadian credit and exhausts the quota of $45 
million which it was arranged could be drawn from this credit 
over the first quarter of 1948. Any further net payments due 
to Canada between now and the end of the month will, in accord- 
ance with that agreement, have to be made in US- dollars. 
Between now and the end of the month, decisions will have to 
be reached regarding the payments arrangements that will operate 
from April 1st onward. About $242 million remains in the Cana- 
dian credit, but cannot be touched without a new agreement with 
the Canadian Government. For that reason this balance was 
quite properly excluded from the UK gold and dollar reserves 
of £680 million which the Economic Survey for 1948 calculated 
to be available at the end of 1947. 

High-level discussions of the problem of Anglo-Canadian 
payments have been proceeding for some time past in Ottawa 
and London. In these discussions the Canadians have tended to 
adopt the usual opening bargaining position and have suggested 
that the deficit Britain will have to meet in Canada be met by 
a larger proportionate payment in US dollars than was provided 
for in the arrangements made for the first quarter of this year 
when the ferment of about US $100 million accompanied drafts 
of $45 million on the Canadian credit. These initial Canadian 
demands may have been intended to stimulate British exports to 
Canada—the most satisfactory way of closing the gap. The ulti- 
mate solution of the problem of meeting the British-Canadian 
deficit for the next two or three years will probably be provided 
by Marshall aid. In view of the delicate stage which the Marshall 
plan project has reached in the United States, it is probable that 
the new arrangements to be made between Great Britain and 
Canada will be of very short-term chxracter.© ~ § 0°? 
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X& Titles of the lectures include, London on the Move, 
The Story of the Underground, The Story of the London 
Bus, How London’s Tube Railways are Built, A Night 
with London Transport. For details, write to 
the Publicity Officer, London Transport, 55 
Broadway, S.W.|. 





“I feel like an angel, up here, winging on my way ” 
to be with you... .” It’s the sense of riding on a | 
big friendly cloud that makes her feel like that. 
Quietness, a tranquil atmosphere —she writes her | 
letter easily, naturally, and in perfect comfort in 
the lounge cabin of the Short flying boat. 


In the evening, after an excellent dinner, it is a jj 
Pleasure to sit in the quiet, roomy cabins. The 
steward will bring the drinks—and through the 
wide window is a dreamlike viéw of the passing 
world below. And then, to bed in cloud-pillow 
comfort, to dream of breakfast in Augusta. 


The romance of flying, to all parts of the world, is 
catered for in a big way by Shorts. Flying boats 
leave the U.K. regularly fo. India and China, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Short & 
flying boats operate also in South America and 
Scandinavia, and between Baltimore and Bermuda. 
Your travel agent has details. 


Ie’ fun to by by plying boat / 
Shorts 





THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 





The Black Crust! 
eee a mystery of [888 


In 1888, the late Dr. Ludwig Mond noticed the 
formation of a puzzling black crust on the nickel 
valves of a plant for recovering ammonium 
chloride in the ammonia soda process. 

The black deposit proved to be carbon formed. 
by the unexpected presence of carbon monoxide. 
Further experiment on a laboratory scale led to 
the discovery that nickel unites with carbon 
monoxide to form nickel carbonyl, which in turn 
breaks down readily again into nickel and carbon 
monoxide. 

Mond immediately appreciated the possibility of 
using this reaction as.a means of refining nickel 
ores commercially even though other metals were 
present. j 
This black crust led to a revolutionary step in 
metallurgy, for nickel serves us all at every turn 
to-day thanks to the background of research and 
enquiry which has always characterized the 
Nickel Industry. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W,1 
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Cuts in Base Metal Supplies 


Even with Marshall aid it is doubtful whether British indus- 
try will get through the current year without some curtailment 
of its raw material supplies. Imports of steel and softwood have 
been inadequate for home requirements for some time past owing 
to prevailing world shortages, and purchases of other materials 
have been cut to save dollars, Non-ferrous metal consumers are 
beginn‘ng to feel the effect of these dollar economies. Last week 
the Ministry of Supply decided to reduce the allocations of 
copper by approximately one-twelfth of actual consumption in 
the last quarter of 1947, which ran at a monthly rate of 31,600 
tons. This rate of consumption ‘was above the average for the 
whole year (29,200 tons per month) and considerably above the 
monthly average of 25,100 tons for 1937—the best pre-war year. 


Zinc allocations for galvanising are also to be reduced by 
one-fifth of the amounts used in the last quarter of 1947. In 
that period galvanising accounted for about one-third of the 
total consumption of zinc, which averaged 20,600 tons a month 
during the quarter compared with a monthly rate of 18,500 tons 
for the whole of the year and 17,400 tons in 1937. The cuts for 
both copper and zinc will be applied “ selectively ” so that essen- 
tial home and export needs will be fully met, if necessary by 
special allotments. But the cut for galvanising is serious, and 
it is difficult to see how supplies can be eked out, although 
secondary (or recovered) metal will be used in certain cases to 
mitigate the effects of the new restrictions. 


Lead and tin allocations will be unaffected, although these 
metals will still remain very scarce. Some curtailment in the 
activities of industries using non-ferrous metals seems unavoid- 
able, for it is by no means certain that the cuts will be restored 
when Marshall aid becomes available. But the need to maximise 
industrial output calls for the revocation of the new restrictions 
at the earliest opportunity. 


* * * 


Electricity Stock Terms 


With less than a fortnight to go before the issue of British 
Electricity Stock, the seepage in gilt-edged values until the 
middle of this week has raised the hopes of electricity stock 
holders for terms far better than they had recently been expecting. 
On the assumption that the new Electricity Stock will be on a 
3 per cent basis, the market has been following the course of 3 
per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75 as the most likely pointer to the 
terms to be announced on April rst. This week the price of this 
stock fell to 99} “clean” before recovering to 99} on Thursday. 
As the Chancellor is unlikely to issue British Electricity Stock 
below par, the dates of the new stock may even be better than 
1965-75. 

Some pertinent references were made in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday by Sir John Mellor to the issue terms of British 
Trahsport Stock which has never been closer than 1} points to 
par since it was issued and has been as low as 963 in the past few 
days. Sir Stafford Cripps gave an assurance that the terms of 
issue for British Electricity Stock would be decided in conformity 
with sections 20 and 25 of the Electricity Act. But since the 
conditions outlined there follow closely the basis on which British 
Transport Stock was intended to be issued, his assurance has not 
altogether dispelled the market’s doubts. 


In the meantime the discounts of the old electricity stocks com- 
pared with their “ takeover” prices have varied only slightly from 
the levels of a week ago and are around 24-2}. Activity has been 
relatively small compared with dealings in home rail issues last 
December before Vesting Day. Owing to the attraction of the 
relatively lower commissions on registered stocks, debentures and 
bonds, the institutions have concentrated some heavy buying on 
the debentures, and dealers have discovered that they are likely 
to be short of these stocks on the Ticket Day fixed for April 1st. 
Ticket Day has now been changed to April 2nd when the con- 
version rates of the mew Stock will be known, and tickets must 
pass on the basis of the equivalent amounts of British Electricity 
Stock. 

At the final annual meeting of the County of London Electric 
Supply Company last Tuesday, Sir Robert Renwick gave a strongly 
worded denunciation of the hard compensation terms meted out 
to the company under the Electricity Act. He estimated that the 
state has taken over assets of the County of London group worth 
£50 million for the price of £37 million while in terms of income 
the ordinary stock holders have to bear a reduction of some 26 
per cent—which Sir Robert considered a poor return for the 
prudent financial policy of the group. 
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Banks’ Foreign Charges 


After many false starts, the banks have at last reached agree. 
ment on the *Question Of their charges for business’ unde? 


taken on of foreign customers and banks abroad, and an 
entirely. mew arra t will come into force’on April rst next, 
Even in prewar days, partly in consequence of the reduction in 
the volume of international trade financed by the traditional 
facilities of the London market, there were repeated complaints 
that excessive competition in this field was producing quite un- 
economic rate-cutting. From time to time, suggestions were 
made for the standardisation of charges for the more important 
categories of business, and notably for agreement upon minimum 
rates of acceptance commission. During the war, of course, all 
such discussions were in abeyance, but in 1946, when London’s 
international business began to revive, the whole problem was 
remitted to a sub-committee of officials of the clearing banks. 
From the point of view of the banks, that in itself was a great 
step forward, for, in the past, amy concerted action at all on 
questions of charges, whether for home or foreign business, has 
been extremely rare. Even on this occasion it seemed that the 
difficulties which arise from the clash of different interests and 
points of view might prove overwhelming. The sub-committee 
succeeded in producing a comprehensive tariff laying down mini- 
mum rates or principles of charging over the whole range of 
business which is done on foreign account ; but last year, just as 
fina] agreement seemed in sight, one of the principal banks decided 
that the scheme was, after all, unacceptable. 

Since then, the great increase in the scale and number of 
transactions undertaken on foreign account, and the evidence 
of the much greater risk which such business involves by com- 
parison even with prewar days, have made a mew approach pos- 
sible. The resultant agreement, formally entered into by the 
clearing and Scottish banks, is both detailed and comprehensive. 
It not only standardises the minimum rates for services for which 
charges have been made in the past, but, in a few instances, 
prescribes minima for certain services which some of the banks, 
at least, have rendered without making any specific charge. 
The principal innovation in this category is the adoption of a 
minimum advisory fee. In some cases, of course, the schedule 
does little more than formalise charges at levels customary in 
the past, but in some important instances, higher charges are 
imposed—the most important increase being that in the minimum 
rate of acceptance commission, from one half per cent to three- 
quarters per cent per annum. 

It is still far from certain whether this experiment in standardi- 
sation will succeed. The difficulties which have been experienced in 
reaching any agreement at all point plainly to the kind of stresses 
which may be expected to arise. The most important threat, 
however, comes from the attitude of the so-called “ outside” 
institutions—the merchant banks, the London offices of the over- 
seas banks and the foreign commercial houses. The new schedule 
has, in fact, been submitted to the representative associations of 
these interests and they have promised support in principle, 
although some of them have felt obliged to dissent specifically 
on certain details. There will be many, no doubt, who will regret 
this departure from the principles of entirely free competition 
upon which the London market prided itself in the past. But 
there is no doubt that, in consequence of the combination of very 
keen competition with rising expenses, much of the business 
was being undertaken on quite uneconomic terms. In present 
abnormal circumstances, strong argument can be urged in favour 
of the plan. It is understood that it has the support of the autho- 
rities. 

* * * 


Dollars from Pottery 


After textiles, pottery is the consumer goods industry on 
which the main burden of the export drive is falling, and the 
President of the Board of Trade has been launching a special 
production campaign this weekend. The industry uses home- 
produced raw materials, it makes scant claims on steel supplies 
and the labour situation is fairly satisfactory. For all these 
reasons, and above all because there is not yet any sign of an 
emergent buyers’ market for its products, the pottery industry 
has been set very high export targets this year. By the middle 
of 1948, the aim is a monthly export rate of £1,200,000—0r 
140 per cent of the 1938 volume; this is to be stepped up to 
the monthly rate of £1,375,000 (160 per cent of the 1938 volume) 
by the end of the year. If the intended increase in output of 
15 per cent is achieved by the middle of the year, home supplies 
could actually be increased in the latter part of this year. 

The prospects for the attainment of these targets are not 
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Che Chartered Bank of india, Australia & China. 


CAPITAL, STOCK, Authorised and Issued £3 ,000,000 RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 
Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, B.C. West Bnd Branch: 24, CHAKLEX Il, STREBT, HAYMARKET, 8.W.t Manchester Branch, 52. MOSLEY STRERT. 


BALANCE SHEET 31st DECEMBER, 1947. 


(The Firures 0, certain Branches previously Enemy-cccuped which have not been re-opened, are ‘aken from the latest Retarns received.) 























=== Seca 
i946 LIABILITI BS, 1946, ASSETS. 
£ £ e 4. t £ se a, 
100,000 Caviran, Stoex, AuTHORIBeED anv IssuRD ... 3,000,000 0 © 19,723,243 Casn is Hash anp at Bangers a . - om . - 23,110,594 17 9 
(There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stockholders equal 56,135,009 Governuent axp OTuER SecuRITIES .. .. 92,000 653 18 10 


to the amount of Stock issued.) Bonckoxe GoveRsMent? CeRrivicaTEes oF Tx peBTRDN ese FOR Scrren- 


























~ Reserve Fowp os ~ =~ ose én a 2,000,000 0 0 pEeRee Corns anp Cash LopeGep aGainst Nors Issue £1,658,751 0 10 
2,432,748 Novks In CmOULatTIoN —, 3,508,705 7 8 Securities Lopeep acatxet Note Iseve .. - 1,761,746 14 6 
CURRENT AND OTHER AccoUNTsS, “ineluding prov ision for Bad and Doubtful 2.679.756 os 3,420,497 12 4 
fi )  Pebts and Contingencies and Exchange Adjustments ou + 99,969,564 0 9 ALLAHABAD Bank Lrp. —37,648 Ordinary Shares of Re. 100 cach, of whieh 
44 Fixep Derosies ; : ° mes « ‘ ben ‘a 6 8 14,665 are fully paid and 22, 983 ae paid up to the extent of Rs. 50 
! v1 Bites Pavaowe 1.875652 1411 747,705 share, atecost . 747,705 1 0 
2,061,212 Acerrtanors, including U ndertakings to > nccept, on Account of Customers 2,800,306 10 5 3,136,335 Brus of Excuasar, including Foreign. Treast ‘y Bills sd ; Si 4,754,674 14 7 
6 Loans Pavaste 1,342,500 0 0 29,506,761 Avvaxces to Customers aNd OTHER ACCOUNTS ... ‘ --. 96,997,024 19 4 
7od,518 Prowir axp Loss Account y 9s 3 LiaAsiLityY OF CUSTOMERS FOR 
NOTES :~(1) There are contingent. ‘iabilities on Bills ' re-discounted 2,961,312 Accwetances, inclading Undertakings to accept, per Contra . * 2,890,306 10 5 
£4,159, 371 bs. 24. (of which €3,021 045 9s. Od. bas run off at Sth March, 1948) 1,599,139 Bank PRemmes aND FURNITURE at THE Heap Orrick axnp Brascues ... 1,549,335 13 2 
and commitments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Forward .Bavaxce ovr Remrrrances, Drarra, ero., In TRANSIT BETWEEN HEAD 
Exchange Ooptracts 1,785,610 Orrick, BRancuRs s8D AGENCIES .. - ° - 942,506 1 5 
(2) Currency Assets and Liabil'ties have been converted at the 
foliowing rates: Rupee, Is. 6d.; Straits Dollar, 2a. 4d.; Guilder, 2s. Od. ; 
Tical, 6d.; Indo-China Piaatre, Sd.; Hongkong Dollar, ls. 34.; Chinese 
Dollar, 288,000 to £; Philippine Peso 2s. G6d.; Yen, 200 to €: and United 
States Voilar, ds, Od. 
€118,174,870 £126,413,799 9 8 | ————— —_—- ~ 
= x ange £118, 174 370 £126,413. 799 9 
W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manager. ——— eaibaaghbcmes 
H. F. MORFORD } u 
D. STEWART pres Vv. A. GRANTHAM) 
A. C. GORDON } J. L. MILNE j Directors 
HG. ¥. KIRK | Accountente, A. ROSE 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT For the Year ended 31st December, 1947. 
iy4e ia 
t e s 4 1946, 
50 Interim Dividend at 20th June, 1947, iexs Income Tax at 9’- in the £ . 82,500 0 0 £ £ a @ 
od 383,636 . Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1946 . 387.268 5 4 
Ralance proposed to be dealt with as follows : - Profita, after providing for Bad and Doubtful Debte, Taxation and Con- 
Dividend at 3ist December, 1947, les Income Tax tingencies, including resulta between the date of the last certified returns 
25a at 9'- im the € - . . “ pe £115 500 0 0 received and 3lst December, 1947, of Branches re-opened during 1947, 
v0 Officers’ Pension Pund ‘ , oe oon 106,000 0 0 so far as can at present be ascertained, but subject te ynascertained 
10,000 Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund . sab a wis 10,000 0 0 578,632 results o! Branches not re-opened at 3lst December, 1947 : oes 443,068 4 il 
yoo Bank Premises tin 125,000 0 0 
87,268 Carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account ~ 402,326 9 3 
04 BIB 752,826 9 3 
£762 268 £535, 326 9 3 £762, 1268 £835,526 9 3 
—_——— _— _—_— eccenenenenes 
W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manage. V. A. GRANTHAM 
H. F. MORFORD . A A 
D. STEWART } Managers. J. L. MILNE 1 pe ttre. 
He . GORDON } Accountens A. ROSE ) 








HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG) 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SUBMITTED to the Ordinary Yearly General MEETING of Shareholders held at the Offices of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hongkong, on Friday, Sth vere, 1948. 
fo the Shareholders of the HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit and Less Account for the year ended 3let December, 1947, splined with the Ba:ance Sheet at that date. 
The Profit for the year, after making transfers to Provisions for Contingencies, out of which accounts provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and the cetimated amount of the ioeses arising as @ reset 








of war, amounts to ... si os _ _ _ asi asin = ‘i aa wn adi = . on aie a po bag in ie sek . HK$ 16,595.07) 
Less Directors’ Pees £5,000 at 1/2-2 7 32. Fa od bp. Be ise eee ope e cis a ass “_ a — *e a ee oe eee eos euehenneee 

Amount written off Bank Premises Z 8 2,00 9,000 tried “Seodtee 

reaving a net profit for the year ot eee a es = eee “° “* oer we ond ove one oes os eo HK$ 14,514 237 
To this balance must be added the undistributed pro fit carrie d forward from the previous year on a _ ap . die vow ons sao es a ot oe oad HK$ 1,541,961 

HK $ 16,256,098 

An Interim Dividend of £2 per share, free ol meneiene Enea Profite Tax, was Linc® on the llth Ange 1947, amo —— to £320,000 at 1/2-27/32 one “ae a om oon + HK$ 5,173,805 

leaving @ balance to be appropriated of ... . ne . eee + * eee eee ees ose ‘o - HK$ 11,192,203 
rhe Direetore recommend that this balance should be appropriated as follows : 
To pay a Final Dividend of €3 per share, free of anaes ( peyton Profits Tax, £480,000 at 1; eae ies ee oe os ewe ems oon pom nee ae ose wee doe -« HK$ 7,760,382 
To carry forward to pext year... *- -- oe “ . +o ver eee vee oo eee ooo oon «. HK$ 3,427,461 


HK$}, 182,208 
lhe totals appearing on the Balance Sheet have been converted into Sterling at 1/2-27/32, the rate ruling on the last day of the year. er 
DIRECTORS. 

During the year Mr. G. MISKIN resigned on leaving the Colony and Mr. C. BLAKER joined the Board in his stead. The Hon. A. MORSE, C.B.E., has beén elected Chairman for the year 1048, and the Hon. 
D. EF. LANDALE Deputy Chairman, Mr. C. C, ROBERTS, Mr. 8. H. DODWELL, C.B.E., and Mr. N. O. C MARSH retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
AUDITORS. 























The Accounts have been audited by Mesers. Peat, Marwick, Mitchel) & Co. and Mesars Lowe, Binghani & Matthews, who offer themselves for re-appointment. A. MORSE, Chairman 
BALANCE SHEET at 3ist December, 1947. 
Share Capita!— Cash at Bankers and in Hand . val ion .-. BK 287,798,224 €17,800,00 
Acthoriaed and Jesned : Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness .. woe wo nes 672,220,862 25,396,264 
140,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid see nee vs lies HK $ 20,000,000  €1,236,979 Money at Call and Short —— owe pi os oe Gas 244,800,000 15,140,625 
Reserve Liability of Members- Bills Receivable .. eh Soweto) ee wil * 5 es 84,670,786  6.246,800 
160,000 Shares at HK —_ ~~ Share ote «-- HK$_ 20,000,000 Investments — ks 
Reserve Fund a - ans TT 97,010,526 6,000,000 British Government Securities tie «. HK$ 387,705,520 
Profit and Loss Account.. lies pa po > oon ° . 3,421,361 211,608 Doininion Colonial and other Securities ‘ aah 206,735,170 594,440,690. . 36,765.458 
Currency Wotes in Citeotation + HK § 120,431,887 7,448,687 ‘nvestments in Subsidiary Companies— 
a. d Note. Issue ack Securities deposited Trustee and Nominee Companies at Hongkong, Singapore and London.. 2,135,735 132,00" 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies ... ‘ HK$ 44,200,000 Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, including Accounts stil) subject a 
Excess Note Issue against eee Government to Moratoriam .. pean oes 572,282,788 35,398,004 
Certificates of Indebtedness. . lil sea sl 671,942,086 Balance of Remittances less Draits and other Items in Transit er ane 42,609,698 2,625, A608 
616,142,086 38,107,746 Bank Premises at cost jess amounts written off vel aie es me 19,122,247 1,182,491 
Current, Depeell 208 SNe BO OREM 666 i sis heiciiss Redbel uiod wawt 2 2S 1° Riebey A Sie the aplieeivods ai Senate Lee. sk S4ed bvteiaie oe aid 
eee ne Pa Peete ort a: OLED HK $ 2,420,081,000 €149,679,491 
Proposed Final Dividend in respect of year ended aie cee 
December, 1947 gist pn 7,760,842 
1,683,507,057 104,123,158 
eed A. MORSE, Chief Manager. STANLEY H. DODWELL, } 
HK $ 2,420,081,030 £149,679,49) J. A. D. MORRISON, Chief Accountant. R. D. GILLESPIE. Director 


H. D. BENHAM, 
NOTES: t Habitities in respect, of bills re-discounted, confirmed credits, guarantees given and forward contracts for the purchase and sale of foreign exchange. 
2. ip in ae in respect of which an official rate of vehapaale existed at 3ist December, 1947, have been converted at approximately the official rate; balances in currencies in reapect of which no 
official rate of exchange existed have been converted the bank rate ruling at Slat December, 1947, or the last rate officially quoted prior to that date. 
: “PROFIT AND AND LOSS AGCOUNT for the year ended 31st December, 1947. 


‘© Directo: s sie Sin > bie HK$ 80,842 By Balance as at Sist December, 1946.. peas HK$ 1,841,461 
” Re ett aoe nee 2,000,000 ce Profit for the year, after maki transfers to Provisions for ‘Contingenc jes, out of 
. Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hongkong Corporation Profite Tax, paid which accounts provision has made for Bad and Doubtful Debte and the 
llth August, 1947, €320,000 at 1/2-27/32 ti id oa 2 ote ee 6,173,895 estimated amount of the losses arising a¢ a result of war... oes abe 16,595,079 
A recommended by the Directors : 


ppropriations 

Final Dividend of £3 per Share, free of Hongkong ee jon 
Profite Tax, £490,000 at 1/2-27/32 - ... ae We HK § 7,760,842 

Balance to be carried forward to next year... on se 3,421,361 





114,162,203 ‘ 
HK$ 1S ess HK $ 18,496, 940 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempi from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, 


No shareholders 


E-C.2. 


No agents No commission 
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| HALIFAX 


| BUILDING SOCIETY 
| 


Extracts from the Statement of 


Accounts, 3lst January, 1948 


| TOTAL ASSETS £142,948, 172 
£134,187,151 
MORTGAGES £96,901 ,037 


£45,542,685 


| |i SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS 
RESERVE FUND 


| TRUSTEES SECURITIES & Cash 
| 
} 








& Undivided Profit £7,304,593 | 
| | A ago |e pe 
| Head Office—Halifax. | 
General Manager—F. E. Warbreck Howell, LL.D. 
j 
| i} OVER 600 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES | 
| I 
See Telephone Directory for nearest Branch address | 
i dinctdlSeciibstin al ibleedl 
} 
| 
| | Home-Ownership Through Thrift 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


| AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


(ines po vrated under the Co: 


SHARE CAPITAL 


mMpanies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


Issued and 





uthorr : to be Issued : 
"2200 900 a3 Cumulative Preference Stock . : ; oa ‘ 434 oe £200,000 
£1 ,000,000 Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each (the subject of this issue)... £1,000,000 
£1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which £684,379 have been converted into p-Staes £684,379 
£100,000 ‘‘ A” Deferred Shares of £1 each ... : £109,000 
£260,000 “‘B” Deferred Stock ; Bie £260,000 
£2,560,000 £2 284, 379 
~ Apart from a secured Bank overdraft of one subsidiary company not exceeding £10,000 neither the Company nor any of its Subsidiari 3 


has any Debentures, Morigages, or Loan Capital. 


The Subscription List will open and close on Tuesday, 23rd March, for an 


ISSUE OF 1,000,000 4 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 20s. 6d. per Share. 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that :-— 

1. The Company's principal customer is and has atways been the British Post 
Oitice, but since the end of the war ‘t has greatly increased its export business 
and it is anticipated that, in 1948, 60°, of its productive effort will be sold 
overseas, 

2. The proceeds of the issne will be applied to reduction of the Bank overdraft 
(amounting at Ist March, 1948, te £1,053,042), to pay for extensions to the 
Company's Buildings, Plant and Equipment (£160,000), to finance the further 
development of the Company's interests overseas (£100,000), and to provide 
additionat working capital required for the increased volume of work in hand. 

8. Total net assets at 3ist December, 1936, plus the proceeds of the. present 
issue, amounted to £3, 146,016, which sum covers the aggregate of the nominal 
amounts of the 7°, Cumulative Preference Stock and the 4% Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference SL.wres now being issued two-and-three-quarter times. 


4, The gross amount’ required to pay the dividends on the 7% Cumulative 
Preterence Stock and on the 4% Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares 
now being issued plus additional Profits Tax at the present rate is £62,100. 
This amount was covered over six times by the profits of the financial year 
ended Sist December, 1946, which amounted to £384,559, 

5, Final accounts for 1947 will not be available until early in Tune, 1948, bat 
the Directors are satisfied that the results of the group in th: at year will 
approximate to those of 1946, and they consider that provided no factors 


beyond the Company’s control intervene the trading prospects of 1945 
should be no less satisfactory than those of 1947, 


Copies of the full Prospectus, on the ter which alone applications 
will be considered, and Forms of Application aan ebtnioante from:— a 


BANKERS: 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
BROKERS : 
NORRIS OAKLEY BROS., Kent House, Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
HORNBY, TOBIN AND OCKLESTON, National Provincial Bank Chambers, 3, Fenwick Street, Liverpool, 2, and The Liverpool Stock Exchange. 
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discouraging, but they will tax thy resources of the industry 
to the full. At the moment, exports of domestic pottery are about 
so per cent above 1938 in yolume, and four times the 1938 
value. About 40 per cent of, the exports go fo Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, and there is still a considerable unsatisfied 
demand in Canada and the Latin-American countries. To 
stimulate production, manufacturers’ have been urged to effect 
improvements in their methods, and each operative is to receive 
a special leaflet drafted by the trade unions, suggesting ways of 
increasing output. Absenteeism is a considerable problem in 
this industry which employs a large proportion of married women 
and where so many of the processes depend on team-work. The 
effective labour force is about the same as before the war, 
allow ng for prewar unemployment, but there are some vacancies 
and there is sharp competition for female labour from other 
trades in the area. The chief incentive is the effective one of 
a straight piecework system, which applies to 98 per cent of the 
operatives, 

The industry’s fundamental problem, however, is to increase 
its efficiency by more mechanisation, especially in its handling 
methods, and by the replacement of old-fashioned intermittent 
ovens by continuous kilas. In the past two years, 65 new kilns 
have been installed, but further progress is delayed by lack of 
materials. There are suggestions, too, that it is delayed by 
aversion to change. Until there is a root-and-branch reorganisa- 
tion, the industry’s long-term future must be uncertain. It 
has already to reckon with the revival of competition from 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Japan. 


* * 


Bowaters’ Position 


The increase announced early this month in the permitted 
basis of operation for newsprint manufacture from 20 to 24 per 
cent of capacity compared with a level of 35 per cent twelve 
months ago only mitigates to a very small extent the plight of the 
newsprint industry in Britain. In explaining the process by which 
the price of newsprint is determined, Sir Eric Bowater, at the 
annual meeting of the Bowater Organisation last week, referred to 
the grip of controls in which the industry is held. The Govern- 
ment allocates raw materials, fixes their prices and determines 
the final selling price. And to assist in establishing selling prices 
the newsprint companies from time to time voluntarily furnish the 
Government with cost schedules. This has not been sufficient to 
prevent at least the United Kingdom subsidiaries of Bowater 
working at a loss—although, of course, by means of expanding 
income from its big overseas interests, particularly in Newfound- 
land, Sweden and Norway, the group had a record income in the 
year to September 30, 1947, earning 76.3 per cent on the re- 
organised ordinary capital compared with 50.3 per cent in 1945-46. 
Increases in the price of newsprint, which at present averages 
around £43 a ton depending on the quality, have apparently 
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aftorded no extra profit to the industry since’ they have been 
offset by equivalent rises in the price of Tear mater ees 

With permitted operating capacity at a level which is little 
higher than im the worst years of the war, the spread’of overhead 
costs over the reduced output greatly increases costs of production 
per ton of output. But the country itself is.in the grip of the dollar 
shortage, and though it is universally desired to enlarge the size 
of newspapers and increase the availability of paper in general, 
the prospects of an early relaxation of the present tight control 
on Operating capacity are not promising. Yet only thus can the 
weight of overhead charges be eased. 


* * * 


Poland and Sterling 


‘The widening use of sterling for international transactions is 
to be further encouraged by the new financial agreement between 
Britain and Poland. This agreement extends the principle of 
administrative transferability to Poland. ‘The previous account 
of the National Bank of Poland at the Bank of England has been 
redesignated the Number One account and becomes a trans- 
ferable account. Transferable account status will also be given 
to other Polish sterling accounts that may be agreed between 
the Bank of England and the Polish authorities. Sterling in these 
accounts will be available to make payments to‘ residents of 
Poland for payments to residents in the sterling area’ and for 
effective current payments to such non-sterling countries as may 
be agreed between the Bank of England and the Nationa] Bank 
of Poland. This infiltration of transferable sterling facilities 
East of the Curtain is one of the more reassuring developments 
in a tense political situation, 


Shorter Notes 


The assets of Prudential Assurance at December 31, 1947, were 
£502,003,240, compared with £471,716,725 a year earlier, and 
have exceeded £500 million for the first time in the company’s 
history. Although assets amounting to £275 million, against £270 
million, were held in gilt-edged securities—British Government 
stocks amounted to £244 million and Dominion and Colonial 
Government securities to £15} million—the major part of the 
increase in assets in 1947 was spread over higher yielding securi- 
ties. Holdings of real property increased by £33 million to {2s 
million, ordinary shares by some £6} million to £513 million, 
preference shares by £6} million to £42 million, and debenture 
stocks were increased by £3 million to £47 million. Cash holdings 
have risen by nearly £3 million £8,200,000. 


* 


The gross operating revenue of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for 1947 was $318.5 million compared with $292.5 million in 
1946. Working expenses were also higher but other income rose 
on the year, leaving net income of $31.8 million against $25.1 
million. : 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement, Notes on the following company 





reports appear in the Supplement: Bovril; Harrods; International Paint. 


Prices, ’ Price, i <font a 
Year 1948 . : Mar. Mar, Mar: 17, ield, 
Jan, Ito Mar.17) Merwe at Security oO, | iat ie eee 
High | Low 1948 94 aes, he 
British Funds fsaigsaa. 
101} | 10k War Bonds 2}% August 1, 1949-51} 101} 101k | 6 3 6) 1 7 We 
100g | 1003 Exchequer Bonds 1#°% Feb. 15, 1950) 100; 100, 0 9 3)1 5 8 
1021} | 1003 | War Bonds 24° March 1, 1951-53. | 101} 101g (©0415 1.117 & 
10148 | 100 War Bonds 2$°% March 1, 1952-54.) 101} ls 10 1!2 2 Be 
104) | 102 | War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 103} 103}}1 4 F217 de 
101} 993 War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56. 101} 101g (1 3 9;2 6 4! 
102 =: 100} —S Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57.... 1023 1023 | 1 410 210 0O/ 
104 100} = National Det. 3% July 15, 1954-58 103} 103% 1 5 8/212 8! 
104} 102 War Loan 3%, Oct, 15, 1955-59..... W3xd 103jxd 1 611) 213 3! 
1024 1002 Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65, 10148 le, 110 8,217 VU 
993 9% Funding 2}% April 15, 1956-61... 98jxd _-98ixd 1 9 3/211 Bl 
102% | 100} = Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69 ....)) Mljxd Wlxd Lil 9/218 5! 
114 lll} Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90 ...... 1133 13g | 1 1 3) 216 Le 
102 ty Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70 100% 100} | 112 7/219 7 
96 93 Savings Bonds 219% May 1, 1964-67 953 952 ,11310};2 17 8! 
315} | 112k | Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 114 1133 (15 2'218 2 
1014 984 | Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 100 993 (113 4/3 0 7! 
110 107 Consols 4% (after Feb, 1, 1957)... 109% 109) . 1 2 8. 217 Te 
Tet | 104 = ||Conversion 3 2 (after Apr, 1, 1961)! 1054xd 104fxd_ 110 4 | 3 0 lle 
8 71 \\Treas, Stk. 2 9 (after Apr. 1, 1975)}' -78ixd ss 77xd } 115 813 4 10fF) 
99 94} | Treas, Stk. 3°% (after Apr. 5, 1966).|; 95 | 9ixd 114.6 3 2 8f 
100 9%} |Redemp, Stk, 5% Oct, 1, 1986-96. .) 97jxd,. 96jxd 1.1411, 3 2 6/ 
83 76% ‘'Consols 24% ..eeeccesee fe BE | Taxd, gx 118 9,3 41s 
oat \British Transport 3% Gtd. 1978-88) 975 6H #115 6'3 3 5 
100} | 96)  |\British Transport 5% Gtd. 1967-72, 100g 9g} 1M 762 1868 


Redemption yields on stocks optionally or finally redeemable within the next five years ts 


1 


at the earliest date (these are marked © ¢ *), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 


are worked-out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 


at the latest date (marked “/").. (nr) Net vields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
9s, in the £. (f) Flat yield * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months, (g) Buying Price, 


\ 








Prices ‘ { ; ‘ 

$ ; Price, Price Viek) 

Year 1948 Last Iwo ‘ d ae tee 

f ; . ; Name of Security Mar. 10, , Mar. 17,/ Mar. 17, 

Jan.1toMar.17) Div idends 1948 1948 143 

High | Low ta) {hr} te} Pore 

% % Other Securities if sd. 
104 | 1014 (a) (d@) Australia 33% 1965-69..... 104} 103} +219 6¢ 
9% | 92. | (d) } (@) ‘Birmingham 2$% 1966-71.. 93 93 218 51 
101 99 | (d) | (d) ‘Argentine 34% ...... sees) 100° | 300 3 9 0 
8 | 7% | 50 ¢! 50 ¢ \Anglo-American Corp. 10s... 7itxd! Tixd| 33. 6 
10% 7 5 a) 25 6. Anglo-lranian Oij {1....... YH 4 | $17 5 
16/6 62/44. 10. €,¢ 15 ¢ Assoc, Port.Cem. Ord, Stk. £1) 67/6 66/3 1410 tp 
38/6 29/6 40 c, 40 ¢ ‘Austin Motor ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5s. 30/74 31/3 '6 8B O 
84/- 73/- la 7 6 Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B’ (1... 74/- 14/6 315 2 
103 9 75 a +20 + Bass Rateliff Ord. £1..,.... 9 sf 1215. OF 
104/9 | 85/~| 12.6! 8 a British Oxygen Ord. f1...., 92/6 93/ 454 
46/14; 38/9; 93h} 24a Courtaulds dks sadeces Sore 40/6 {315 2 
32/6 25/3 25 ci 7} a |Distiliers Co, Ord. 4/- .... 26/3 26/6 |} 3 18 6 
31/74: 27/9 8 ¢| 8 c |\Dorman Long Ord. {1......) 30/6 w/9 |5 4.1 
79/44; 68/-; 12 €} 15 ¢ \Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1....., 69/6 70/9 4449 
S3/- 44/6, 7b). 3 a imp. Chem. Ind, Ord, Stk. {1° 46/- 41/6 '4 4 3 
6% Sa i3ha, 19} ‘Imperial Tobacco, £1...... 53 5 16 0 0 
48/9 | 40/7) 10 €| 10 © \Lanes, Cotton Ord, Stk, posi 43/14 44/44 i 410 2 
56/6... 49/6 5 ¢, 10 ¢ Lever & Unilever Ord. {1..,°  50/- 50/- (4 0 0 
61/3 | 48/9 12}¢) 10 ¢ ‘London Brick Ord. Stk. /1..  50/- | 48/9xd/ 4 2 1 
35/6 | 34/-; 2a) 4) )\N.-Bastn. Elec, Ord. Stk. £1)) 35/9xd) 35/9xd) 3 18 4 
65/4}; 49/9) 20 6} Tha \P'ehin Jason Ord, Stk. 10s. 62/6 | 52/6 5 4 9 
354 30$. | 744.€)177,)'2¢ Prudential “A’ £1. .,.0+0.5> Sixd  — SOjxd 2 10 by 
59/3 49/9  12hc| 12) ¢ ‘Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £i.,i} 88/6") SSA | # 3"3 
85/7) 74/45 #56! «¢2ha Shen” Transpt, Ord. Stk. (1) -15/— | 3/9}? Om 
7 5% Wha} 1246 | Tube Invst. Ord. Stk. f1... 6 | 6% 4 0.9 
90/74; 73/9.) Spa). 1146 Turner & Newall Ord. Stk.{1)) 76/3 | 16/3 | 318 @ 
92/9, 77/9. 15 a| 55 6 Woolworth (FW) Ord. 5.) 79/6 | BI/- |4 6 3 


(a) interim, (6) Final. (¢) Whole year. (d) Int. paid halt-yearly. {e) To earliest 
redemption date, (g) Also a capital bonus of er cent free of income tax, Yield worked 
on 15 cent ba (h) Fifteen months ‘to 51, 1947 (yield basis 7-6 per cent) 
() To latest redemption date. 1 Free of tax. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SUBSTANTIAL NEW BUSINESS 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Equity 
& Law Life Assurance Society was held, on 
the 18th instant, at The Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 

Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bt. (Chairman of the 
Society), presided. 

The Chairman said:—Gentlemen, I rise 
to move: “ That the report and accounts for 
ine year ending December 3], 1947, be re- 
ceived and adopted and entered on the 
minutes.” These have been in your hands 
for some days and I assume may be taken 
as fread 

My first very sad duty is to refer to the 
death during the year under review of our 
triend, Thomas Francis Tallents. He was a 
most loyal and able colleague and a lovable 

d early death was a great loss to 

19 knew him, and I would like to take 

pportunity of expressing the Society’s 
hanks for all that he did for us, and our 
sympathy w.th his family. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


"T 


[he next three matters which I wish to 
mention also concern directors of the Society. 
First, the appoinument of Sir Arthur fforde 


to be headmaster of Rugby School... This 
ppointment means that Sir Arthur is rfe- 
linquishing his directorship of the Society— 


we shall miss hm greatly. May I pay tribute 
to the outstanding ability which he has 
brought to the conduct of our affairs. We 
wish him well and I can only echo warmly 
i phrase used by the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of Rugby School in announ- 
cing the appointment—‘ we believe Sir 
Arthur florde to possess in an ‘altogether ex- 
cepnional degree the personal and intellectual 
qualities which make a great headmaster.” 

Next. I refer to the change in the utle of 
Mr Lewis G. Whyte—who was appointed 
to the board on April 9, 1947—from 
“Investment "Manager ’~~to~ “Investment 
Adviser ”; this change in title gives effect to 
the change in his duties in our internal 
administration which I forecast to you in my 
speech last year. 

Lastly, we welcome our new director, Mr 
Geoffrey Eley, who joined the Board of the 
Society on February Ist to fill the vacancy 
left by the death of Mr Tallents. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Now I turn to the report and accounts 
before you. May I begin by reminding you 
that the year under review is the first of a 
new trienmum and that no formal published 
valuation falls to be made until December 31, 
1949. We have, of course, made a valuation 
for our own internal purposes, and the re- 
sults for the year were very. satisfactory 
indeed; the surpius earned is amply sufficient 

provide bonuses on our policies at the 
rates we are now paying. 

The three main sources of profit or loss— 
mortality, expense and interest—call for com- 
ment. Mortality I can dismiss quite briefly 
by saying that it was so favourable to the 
Society that we can only regard the contribu- 
tion provided from this source as excep- 
tional. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


As regards expenses of management, you 
will see from the revenue accounts ore 


you that there has been a substantial increase 
in this item as compared with the previous 
year. This increase is approximately £68,000 
excluding stamps on policies and annuity 
bonds, which we now show as a separate 
item. 


The increase has been due in part to 
special non-recurring items—such as the 
bonus which we paid to our staff to mark 
the occasion of the Society’s Centenary ; 
in part to the building up of our organisa- 
tion after the war ; and in part to increased 
salaries. This matter is being watched both 
from the point of view of the provision 
made in our rates of premium, and from the 
point of view of the valuation bases which 
we employ in assessing our lhabilines. 


INTEREST RATES 


And now as to interest; in my speech to 
you last year I indicated that we expected 
to earn a rate of interest of slightly more 
than 4. per cent. gross after making full 
allowances for the loss of income likely to 
be suffered on all securities then the subject 
of legislation ; the figure shown in the report 
before you is £4 10s. 10d. per cent. gross. 
The very substantial difference between 
these two figures is due to a number of 
causes; to dividends from Home Railway 
stocks, which are now replaced by 3 per cent. 
Transport stock ; to the collection of arrears 
of interest in respect of mortgages ; and to 
our investment policy resulting in the secur- 
ing of a rather higher yield than expected on 
certain classes of securities.. At the end. of 
each year we investigate the future interest 
earning capacity of our assets, and on the 
basis of the investigation made as at Decem- 
ber 31st last we expect to earn a rate of 
interest of 45 per cent. gross on their balance 
sheet value. This figure is truly comparable 
with the figure which I mentioned to you 
twelve months ago and shows an increase 
of about } per cent.; this increase is a 
measure of the effect of the investment policy 
followed by the Society during the year. 


Last year, in comparing the rate of interest 
assumed in the actuarial valuation with the 
rate the Society’s funds were expected to 
earn, I said, that there was a very valuable 
margin of ; per cent. gross which should 
prove in the years to come both a source 
of strength and a source of profit to the 
Society. After allowing for the increase in 
expenses to which I have referred, the in- 
crease in the rate of interest which we expect 
to earn is such that this margin has now 
increased to about 1) per cent. The other 
margin which I mentioned to you last year, 
namely the difference between the value at 
which our assets appear in the balance sheet 
and their market value, has decreased, but 
remains satisfactory; the increase in the 
margin of interest as a source of profit to 
the Society is, of course, of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. 


And now four points to which I think I 
should draw your attention in the accounts 
before you—one in the revenue accounts, the 
other three in the balance sheet. The 
revenue account figure is that for “ pre- 
miums,” which shows an increase of over 
£340,000 as compared with the same item 
for the year 1946. This increase is almost 
entirely due to the group life and pensions 
business which we have placed on our books 
and to which I shall refer later. 
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BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


- ap 4 

The first point on the ba‘ance sheet con- 
cerns Home Railway and Canal securities’. 
we felt that it would be misleading to in. 
clude these securities with our investments 
in debentures, preference and ordinary 
shares since they would be immediately 
replaced by British Transport stock, and we 
accordingly show them in the balance sheet 
as a separate item of just over £5,700,000. 
The large figure appearing in respect of 
“securities purchased for subsequent settle 
ment” is due to the fact that a number of 
the securities in question were bought in 
December for settlement in January ; this 
liability is offset on the assets side of the 
balance sheet by short dated and readily 
realisable securities earmarked for the pur- 
pose. 

Second, you will notice that the item 
“Deposit with the High Court” has dis- 
appeared from the assets side of our balance 
sheet—this is a technical point arising from 
the passing of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1946. 

Last, I would draw your attention to the 
reduction during the year of just over 
£190,000 in the item “Other Subsidiary 
Companies.” This reduction arises from the 
sale of our interest in “ Reserves Securities 
Trust "—an investment trust company ; the 
sale was effected at prices which resulted in 
a substantial profit for the society. 

Next, I wish to “mention our new busi- 
ness figures. When I spoke to you last year 
I referred to the _ efficient, service which 
could be given by cur pensions department 
in connection with group tife and group 
pension schemes; I hardly thought, how- 
ever, that within twelve months we should 
be reporting to you the very. substantial 
amount of new business which is shown in 
the report. The figures reflect the greatest 
credit on all concerned. Another pojnt that 
will, I think, interest you, is that after con- 
sultation with our principal medical officer, 
Dr A. E. Gow, we have decided to under- 
write—on special terms—lives suffering from 
diabetes. As you probably know, the. treat- 
ment of this disease has made great strides 
in recent. vears and we feel that assurance 
facilities should now be extended to these 
lives more widely than hitherto. 


IMPORTANCE OF WITH-PROFIT POLICIES 


Finally, I would like to emphasise the 
great importance which we attach to the 
securing of new With-Profit Whole Life 
and Endowment Assurances. Experience 
has shown -that a Life Assurance Society 
thrives best when it is in a position to 
transact a large volume of business on 
terms which provide not only. excellent value 
to new policyholders, but contribute as well 
to the general well-being of the society as 
a whole. I have no hesitation in saying that 
in the case of the society the medium by 
which this dual purpose can now be achieved 
best is by the issue of With-Profit Whole 
Life and Endowment Assurances. When a 
With-Profit policy is under consideration and 
when estimates are made as to its ultimate 
value, it is not infrequent that comparisons 
are made with an office’s bonus record 
stretching over many years into the past. 
While relevant, this method contains some 
obvious fallacies. The ultimate value of a 
With-Profit policy will be determined partly 
by unknown events unfolding in the future 
and partly by an office’s present financial 
position. We make no claim for any ex- 
ceptional foresight as to the former, though 
it will be our constant endeavour to follow 
the paths of prudence, efficiency and enter- 
prise; but the. latter—an office’s present 
financial position—is a matter of fact. The 
most careful and critical examination of the 
society’s present financial position entitles 
me to state with the firmest conviction that 
the society's With-Profit policies provide 
outstanding value in life assurance contracts. 
We shall go forth to seek such business 
holding our heads high in the face of the 
keenest competition we may meet. = - 
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THANKS TO STAFF 


To our staff I would again say “thank 
you”; we. hear. with great pleasure of the 
promise shown by a number of the younger 
men who returned from the Forces--they 
are settling down well, and it is with 
particular pleasure that from time to time 
we are able to accord promotion to some of 
these men. 


May I take this opportunity of saying 
how thoroughly their colleagues on the 
board appreciate the year’s work of Mr 
Kirton, our General Manager and Actuary, 
and Mr Whyte, our Investment Adviser. 


The success of Mr Kirton’s rebuilding 
to meet a year of exceptional inhibitions is 
evident in the strength of our position. 
Moreover, he has paid a most successful 
visit to North America in order to equate 
with our own insurance problems those on 
the other side of the Atlantic. That visit 
has been fruitful as well as interesting. As 
an assurance society we also appreciate what 
he is giving up out of a scanty leisure to 
carry on as joint honorary secretary in the 
preparatory work for the centenary gather- 
ing of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Mr Whyte’s work has been done in a year 
which every City man will agree has no 
parallel in recent world financial history. 
His intimate sense of market atmosphere, 
his knowledge of industrial conditions and 
his foresight into our economic future have 
proved of exceptional value in the arrange- 
ment of our investments. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr Allan E. 
Messer, C.B.E., and Mr Owen J. Humbert, 
were re-elected, The third director who re- 
tired by rotation, Sir Arthur F, B. fforde, 
did not offer himself for re-election, The 
auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and 
Company, having been reappointed, the 
proceedings terminated. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Jeremiah Rotherham & Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, Mr 
Joseph Hockley, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

Notwithstanding the shortage of supplies 
in some sections, we are able to report an 
increase in our turnover in those departments 
which have obtained certain consumer goods 
that were available for home. consumption. 
The result of the year’s trading, despite the 
many regulations and conditions under 
which we are working, may be considered 
to be very satisfactory. 

The trading profit, after allowing for all 
expenses, but before providing for final pay- 
ment of Excess Profits Tax and Profits Tax 
(estimated at £30,204), amounts to £140,335, 
against £113,752 last year. The net amount, 
viz., £58,945, is after crediting interest on 
investments. and providing for Profits Tax to 
January 15, 1948... Adding to that amount 
£52,121 brought forward from last year gives 
a disposable balance of £111,066, The increase 
in profit this. year enables. us to, recommend 
a dividend on. the, ordinary. stock of. 6 .per 
cent., and a special bonus of 6} per cent., 
making 123 per cent. for the year. 

With regard to the future, the existing 
conditions and the Government’s White 
Paper for freezing prices and limited. profits, 
make it difficult even to attempt a forecast on 
what the trading conditions are likely to be 
in the present year. Nevertheless, I can assure 
you that we will do our part to meet.what- 
ever difficulties. that may confront us, ‘with 
the hope that we will overcome them and be 
able again to present a satisfactory report.at 
the end of the current year... | 

The report was adopted. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND ‘CHINA 


RECORD FIGURES | 


The 94th ordinary general meeting of 
this Bank will be held, on the 24th instant, in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Vincent Alpe 
Grantham, circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

During the last year, further progress has 
been made in re-opening agencies which were 
closed during the Japanese occupation, and 
there now only remain Kobe and Yokohama, 
for which we are unable to include up-to- 
date figures. We have, as you will see, 
opened an agency at Tokyo, from which 
centre our representatives are supervising all 
Japanese business, pending re-opening at 
Kobe and Yokohama, Whilst we have not 
yet re-opened for business in Canton, we 
have been able to obtain details of our com- 
mitments at that port. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Once again I am able to report record 
figures in our balance sheet, the total of 
£126,413,799 showing an_ increase of 
£8,238.929 over the 1946 figures. On the 
liabilities side, this increase is almost wholly 
due to the increases in current and other 
accounts and fixed deposits of £3,926,842 and 
£2,442,215 respectively. Smaller increases 
occur in the totals of notes in circulation of 
£1,070,957 and loans payable of £667,500. 
Movements on the assets side show wider 
divergencies, but cash in hand and at bankers 
at £23,110,595, shows am increase of 
£3,387,352, representing 22.4 per cent. of 
our cali liabilities’ Government and other 
securities, apart from those lodgejd against 
our note issue, have been reduced by 
£4,134,355, and this reduction is reflected 
in the increased cash position. 

In accordance with cur Charter, our in- 
creased note issue has 1equired the deposit of 
further securities with the authorities to the 
extent of £848,197. Bills of Exchange, in- 
cluding Foreign Treasury Bills at £4,754,675, 
show an increase of £1,618,340, and advances 
to customers at £36,997,025, an increase of 
£7,490,264, both of which are eloquent testi- 
mony of the increased participation of the 
Bank in financing world trade and the greater 
requirements of our customers, due, largely, 
to higher prices of commodities. The only 
other major change is a decrease of £843,104 
in the balance of remittances, drafts, etc., in 
transit between head office, branches and 
agencies, which is regarded as a satisfactory 
feature. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profits for the year, after providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, contingencies and 
taxation upon the current year’s profits, are 
£448,058 3s. 1ld., an increase of £69,426 
over those of last year. Our working costs 
everywhere have again risen, but the increase 
in our business has more than offset these 
increased costs. 

In October last we paid an interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., absorbing £82,500, and 
we propose that, out of the balance available 
for distribution this year, a final dividend 
of 7 per. cenr.. less income tax, be paid, 
costing £115,506. 1 view of the further 
progress that we have been able to make in 
the re-opening of branches that were closed, 
and the clearer vision we now have regarding 
war-time liabilities, for which we had already 
made provision, but for which the necessary 
legislation to enable us to finalise the position 
has not yet been passed, and the opening 
of new branches, we feel that we are justified 
in raising the basis of our annual distribution 
to 12: per cent. ; 

We therefore mapee that, out of the 
balance available, after providing for the 


dividend, £100,000 be added to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, £10,000 to the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, and £125,000 be written off 
bank premises, leaving £402,326 9s. 3d. to be 
carried forward to the current year. 


CONDITIONS OVERSEAS 


The year 1947 has been a momentous one 
in the history of many of the countries in 
which the Bank orerates, and in considering 
as a whole the pos.tion in the various coun- 
tries. in which the Bank is established, and 
which came under Japanese domination, the 
most striking feature common to the majority 
is the shortage of food grains and mainly of 
rice. With the exception of the three rice- 
growing countries of Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China, all are affected by lack of food sup- 
plies, and this factor, more than any other, 
perhaps, is holding up the speed of recovery, 
certainly in some areas. It is a notable fact 
that, although considerable progress has been 
made in Burma and Siam in re-establishing 
themselves as exporters of rice, their export- 
able surpluses this year, although greatly in 
excess of the amounts available last year, are 
not expecied in either case to be more than 
about 50 per cent. of pre-war, in spite of the 
encouragement offered by the high prices 
which the commodity now commands. There 
are few other parallels to be drawn, but it 
may be said that, of the countries which were 
occupied by the Japanese, the Philippine 
Republic, aided by generous aid from the 
United States, Hongkong, Singapore, the 
Federation of Malaya, Siam and Burma, are 
now making steady progress, while Indo- 
China and Indonesia still lag behind. It is 
hoped, how -ver, now that agreement has been 
reached between the Dutch and = the 
Indonesians, that progress in Indonesia might 
soon parallel that being made in Malaya. 


BRITAIN’S MONETARY STABILITY 


I refrain from comment upon affairs in 
Great Britain, which are constantly under 
review, except to say that, from experience 
gained through wide contact with the outside 
world exchange markets, it is impossible to 
stress too strongly the importance of 
re-creating confidence in Britain’s monetary 
stability. Britain’s position as banker to more 
than half the world has been endangered 
through the threat to monetary stability of the 
very large adverse balances of trade and pay- 
ments which are proving so difficult to reduce 
and bring within control. It is not that the 
world can afford to dispense with Britain’s 
services as a banker, but that it can and does 
refrain from buying sterling until the last pos- 
sible moment while selling it at the first 
opportunity wherever monetary stability is 
theught to be in danger, and there are many 
other devices, quite legitimate, but outside the 
power of the Exchange Control! to check, 
which can have the effect ‘of increasing 
imports and holding up exports. 

All this adds up to saying that, if full confi- 
dence in our monetary stability can be 
restored, there is likely to be @ substantial 
return of sterling into this country wth a 
consequent easing of the position, and, pro- 
vided the country stands together and works 
all out to increase production for export, while 
conserving internal expenditure. and | con- 
sumption, we can hope that, aided by the 
Dominions and Colonies, British sterling will 
regain its stability even if the country cannct 
aspire to. be the world’s greatest creditor 
nation. 

It will:be clear to the stockholders that we, 
as a bank, have not been without our own 
problems, but the strength of the balance 
sheet is sufficient evidence of the fact that our 
staff has ‘proved mere than equal to the many 
difficulties which they have had to face. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LARGE INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 
Mr J. H. RICHARDSON’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and twenty-second 
innual general meeting of The Standard Life 
Assurance Company was held in Edinburgh 
on 16th instant with Mr J. H. Richardson 
in the chair. 

The manager and actuary having read the 
1uditor’s report, the chairman said :— 

My Lord and Gentlemen,—May I take it 
to be your wish that the directois’ report 
which is in your hands be held as read? 


ALTERATIONS ON THE BOARD 


In the first place, it gives me much pleasure 
to welcome two new members to the board, 
Mr T. G. Waterlow and Mr Ian R. Pitman. 
Mr Waterlow, who has important commer- 
cial interests, joined the beard on May 27, 
1947, and Mr Pitman, whose family has had 
a long connection with the Standard and 
who is a member of the firm of Messrs J. 
ind F. Anderson, W.S., joined the board on 
August 5, 1947. Since they joined the board, 
both have been of great assistance to us and 
we count ourselves fortunate in having 
secured their services. Their names will be 
submitted to you at a later stage of this meet- 
ing for re-election in the usual way. 

There have also been changes in our West 
Indies board during the year. Major G, H. 
Simpson has retired from active business in 
Trinidad to settle down in th's country so 
that his services in the West Indies are no 
longer available and the Hon. Gerald Wight 
found that the increasing responsibilities of 
political work rendered it necessary for him 
to resign his seat on the board. To fill the 
vacancies caused by these resignations the 
Board has appointed as directors, Mr Charles 
Pereira and Mr S. H. Banning. We extend 
our gratitude to the retiring directors for 
their services to the company and a warm 
welcome to those who have just taken up 
office. It was in 1847 that the Standard first 


‘ commenced operations in the West Indies 


and the company held appropriate celebra- 
tions in the Islands last year to mark the 
occasion of the centenary. It showed great 
vision to introduce the benefits of iife assur- 
ance into the West Indies one hundred years 
ago when the Islands were relatively un- 
developed and conditions of life were so 
utterly different from what they are today ; 
but the present flourishing condition of our 
business there affords yet another example of 
the success which has rewarded the courage 
and unfettered enterprise of the early 
administrators of our company. 

It is with regret that I have to report that 
Mr T. H. Ritchie, our accountant at head 
office, retired yesterday on pension, after 
having served the company fcr the long span 
of 48 years. During the difficult war period 
and the time of rapid expansion which came 
afterwards, he was in charge of our accounts 
and carried out his duties with the utmost 
acceptance to the directors. We shall miss 
him, and I should like on behalf of us all 
to wish him every happiness and content- 
ment in his retirement. 


INCREASE IN PREMIUM INCOME 


Turning to the report and the accounts, I 
think we may say that they present an en- 
couraging picture. The figure representing 
our new life assurance business for the year, 
namely £16,445,000, including £6,318,000 of 
group life assurance, is unprecedented for 
the Standard. Our pension business also 
increased and we are proud of the work done 
by our outside staff during the past year and 
very satisfied indeed with its results. Our 
premium income is shown in the revenue 
account at £5,907,000, and this shows. the 


substantial increase over fast year of 
£1,493,000 ; the expense ratio of 11.2 per 
cent. is only fractionally greater than last 
year’s figure of 11.1 per cent. This small 
increase is less than might have been ex- 
pected when we bear in mind the heavy 
initial expense cf putting the very large 
amount of new business on to the books. 
The net rate of interest at £3 16s. Id. per 
cent. shows a reduction on the figure of 
last year. This is an inevitable result of the 
large increase in our funds which has necessi- 
tated investment at the current comparatively 
low rates of interest. Members should not, 
however, regard these new investments or 
the great accession to our funds with any- 
thing other than satisfaction, because the 
terms upon which we carry out our new 
business are naturally fixed in accordance 
with the terms upon which we can now in- 
vest our money. The balance sheet assets 
during the past year have increased by 
£6,239,000 and now stand at the tetal of 
£54,603,000. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SAVING 


As regards the large increase in our funds 
we can feel, I think, that we are doing much 
for the nation in the present emergency by 
assisting, and in fact encouraging, the public 
to save through the medium of life assurance 
policies, pension and similar schemes, which 
offer a practical method of responding to the 
repeated national appeals for increased 
savings. I am not sure that the life com- 
panies of this country have received all the 
credit that is due to them for the work they 
have done in this respect. The large acces- 
sions to our funds, of course, place upon us 
the responsibility of adding substantially to 
our investment portfolio, and this requires a 
high degree of selection at the present time, 
when the outlook is so uncertain, It is our 
duty to do our best with the money entrusted 
to us by members, and ir this connection | 
may say that the assets exceeded the value 
shown in the oalance sheet by a large margin. 
The field of investment is narrowing, how- 
ever, on account of continual changes in the 
structure of the nation’s finances brought 
about by the nationalisation schemes upon 
which the present Government seems to set 
such store. Nationalisation naturally creates 
many problems for us. These arise both 
from the investment point of view and from 
the point of view of our business generally : 
but up to date it is in the field of investment 
that nationalisation has chiefly hampered us. 
In making an investment we must continually 
consider the possibility of nationalisation and 
the effect which it might have upon the 
security we are purchasing. This may be 
considered to be only a minor problem, but 
it is, I think, symptomatic of what must be a 
very real handicap to the nation as a whole 
at this time of crisis. Quite apart from the 
inherent merits or demerits of the ideological 
moves being made, the present does not seem 
the time to make them; they cannot but 
upset and distract the nation generally from 
the main task which is before us all—the task 
of trying to bring back prosperity to our 
country. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


There is one item in the balance sheet to 
which I should like to draw particular atten- 
tion, namely loans to the Heritable Securities 
& Mort Investment Association, Limited. 
Tt will seen that this figure now stands at 
£1,254,000—as compared with only £524,000 
a year ago. The increase represents money 
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which we have advanced to’ our associated 
company to enable it to expand and develop 
the service which it renders to the tom- 
munity in making loans on property. By far 
the greater part of the advances which it tas 
made during the past year has been to private 
individuals in order to assist them to 

chase houses for their own occupation and I 
should like to remind members of this service 
which is available to them. In most cases 
where a loan is advanced by the Heritable 
Securities Association a policy is effected 
with this company. In this way arronge- 
ments can be made for the automatic repay- 
ment of the loan at. the end of a certain 
period of years and at the same time the 
proceeds of the policy are available to extin- 
guish the loan should death occur whilst it 
1S Outstanding ; the element of security for 
dependents thus afforded is proving increas. 
ingly popular in these days of uncertainty, 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The great increase in our business during 
the past year has meant that the pressure of 
work on our staff has been very heavy. Your 
directors have been struck by the cheerful 
manner in which this extra work has been 
accepted—an instance of what is essential 
if this country is once more to take its proper 
place in world affairs. So far as our business 
is concerned ihere is no question of cuttin 
down hours of work—indeed the norm: 
office hours are at present in excess of what 
they were before the war and there is no 
immediate prospect of a reduction—and our 
thanks are due to the members of our staff 
for the loyal and energetic manner in which 
they are responding to the extra calls made 
upon them. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to close on a 
personal note. After this meeting, my time 
as chairman comes to an end. The three 
years during which I have had the honour 
and privilege of occupying the chair have 
covered great changes in our country’s 
affairs and in those of the Standard. In 
1945 we were still at war and we had before 
us all the problems of readjustment which 
were bound to follow years of war. The first 
and most important was the return of our 
staff, each case involving its own problem. 1 
can say without hesitation that this was 
accomplished without any friction. For that 
our thanks are due not only to the men and 
women who readjusted themselves so admir- 
ably, but also to our manager and the other 
members of the staff, without whose care and 
thoughtfulness this would have been in- 
finitely more difficult. Apait from this, we 
have been faced—and are still faced—with 
serious economic difficulties as a nation. [1 
has been a period during which particularly 
anxious thought had to be given to every 
action. We have, too, been seriously handi- 
capped through lack of space cwing to our 
not being allowed to proceed with our new 
building at head office. In spite of all these 
things, our new life business figures have 
steadily improved—£4,000,000 in 1945, 
£8,700,000 in 1946, and now © over 
£16,400,000. 

I would like you to know how much we 
all owe to our manager, our secretary and 
the other principal officers of the Standard. 
Their leadership and example have been 
beyond all praise. For a chairman it is 
essential to have a complete and happy 
understanding with the manager, and 
would like to thank Mr Davidson for the 
great help and consideration which he has 
given me during my years of office. The 
Standard has always had the reputation of 
being a happy family, and I can assure you 
that that spirit is as strong as ever. While 
it lasts, we shall continue to flourish. 

I now move the fermal adoption of the 
r » Tevenue accounts and balance sheet 

mitted. : 

Mr A. D. B. Pearson in seconding this 
motion said :— 

“T have listened with great interest to the 
chairman’s remarks and I must congratulate 
him and the company on the exceflent results 
which are shown by the accounts. During 
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the past year the Standard wrote a record 
amount of business and, whilst this is most 
gratifying to us as members it is even more 
a source of quiet satisfaction that, as our 
chairman remarked, it is making a real con- 
tribution to the strength of the nation in 
connection with the Savings Campaign. Of 
all forms of saving surely Life Assurance 
must rank very high, for it involves the 
careful provision of a definite sum each year 
and may require a considerable measure of 
unselfishness if a man is to face his respon- 
sibilities. 

“J think the Standard and, if I may say so, 
the other Life Offices, are greatly to be con- 
gratulated on the work which they are doing 
to cultivate and encourage this most admir- 
able practice, 

“From the accounts, I am convinced that 
our company, although it has grown tre- 
mendously in the last decade, still retains its 
inherent strength and soundness and I am 
sure that we can say today, as our chairmen 
were able to say before the war, that, as 
far as we know, there is no Life Assurance 
Company in a stronger position than the 
Standard, 

“ The chairman introduced a personal note 
towards the close of his speech and I feel 
sure that his tribute to the manager and the 
whole staff will be most sincerely echoed by 
all members of this great company, but he 
had nothing to say about himself. So much 
we would have expected, but perhaps I too 
may be permitted to close on a personal note. 
I have known Mr Richardson for some years 
now as a man of careful speech but I think 
that to have described the New Life business 
of the last three years as steady improvement 
is slightly to understate the position. In fact, 
during his chairmanship, these figures have 
quadrupled. 

“We are very grateful to you, Sir, and to 
all who have contributed to such a magnifi- 
cent record. 

“T have pleasure in seconding the adoption 
of the report and accounts for the past year.” 


CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The fifty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Consolidated Mines Selection 
Company, Limited, will be held on 23rd 
instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

The balance-sheet shows that at December 
31, 1947, there was a surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities and provisions 
of £17,202. The quoted investments stand 
at cost, less amounts written off, but in no 
case above market value at the balance-sheet 
date. On this basis, their book value is 
£1,178,173, compared with a market value 
of £2,981,028. 

In the profit and loss account the revenue 
from dividends and interest shows a gratify- 
ing increase from £66,821 in 1946 to £92,790 
for the year under review. 

The company’s substantial holding of 
ordinary shares in the Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa, Limited, was in- 
creased during the year. On March 5, 1948, 
the corporation declared a dividend of 3s. 
and a bonus of 2s. making a total of 5s. 
per share in respect of the year 1947, which 
are the same as for the preceding year. 

The Consolidated Mines Selection Com- 

y, has important holdings in Orange 
ree State Investment Trust, Limited, and 
South African Mines Selection, Limited. 

Orange Free State Investment Trust and 
South African Mines Selection have recently 
acquired an interest in the mineral rights of 
the Farm Harmony 222, in the Sand River 
area, on which encouraging borehole results 
_— been obtained. rls 
_ Your company retains its holding of s 
in Rhodesian Anglo American, Limited. 


ASSURANCE Caney: 
LIMITED 
ANOTHER EXCELLENT YEAR 


The annual meeting of The Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, was held in 
Edinburgh on the 17th instant. Sir [ain 
Colquhoun, Bart. of Luss, K.T., D.S.O., 
chairman of the board of directors, presided. 
In moving the adoption of the annual report 
and accounts he said: — 

Today we hold our third annual meeting 
since hostilities came to an end. With the 
commencement of peace our hopes were 
naturally high, and the economic difficulties 
which have since beset the United Kingdom 
and the rest of Europe were anticipated by 
few. The present position of this country 
is one of extreme gravity and there is general 
agreement that the utmost exertions of the 
whole nation are necessary if we are fo pull 
through without having to accept a standard 
of life lower by far than anything we have 
yet known. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has laid 
great stress on the vital need for saving at 
this time. May I point out the value of the 
Life Offices’ contribution to this all-important 
aim? Once a life policy is taken out, the 
renewal premiums fall due year by year and 
have to be paid like any other account, thus 
becoming an almost automatic method of 
saving, and we can justly claim credit for 
our contribution to the savings campaign. 
The net new sums assured during 1947 again 
show a considerable increase, to £3,885,000 
as compared with £3,027,000 in 1946, which 
is a new record for the company. This re- 
flects the greatest credit on our outside staff 
and agents. It is not always realised by the 
general public that life assurance is a com- 
modity which has to be sold in competition 
with consumer goods. Very seldom indeed 
does the initiative come from the proposer, 
and new life assurance business depends 
almost entirely on the skill and energy of the 
outside staffs of the Life Offices. 


RECORD RENEWALS 


We have had another excellent year. The 
premium income has shown an even greater 
increase than last vear and net renewal pre- 
miums have actually gone up by 17 per cent., 
which is easily a record for the company. 
Interest has been well maintained, the gross 
earned rate being the same as the previous 
year at £4 10s. 10d. per cent. and the net 
rate after income tax having increased by 
2s. 10d. per cent. to £3 13s. per cent. 
Claims by death were verv light during 1947, 
the actual death strain representing 66 per 
cent. of that anticipated according to the 
table of mortality; this is, however, ex- 
ceptional and we cannot expect so low a 
figure to recur. The increase in commissions 
and expenses of management will be noted. 
This feature is in large degree due to the 
rapid increase in new business ; the expense 
of writing new business falls almost entirely 
on the first year’s premium and as within 
two years the company’s new business has 
increased from £800,000 to nearly £4,000,000 
a sharp rise in the ratio of total costs to 

premiums must be expected. . When 
proper adjustment has been made, the true 
ratios of expense to new and renewal pre- 
miums show only a very moderate increase. 
During 1947, and even more so since the 
end of that year, there has been a general 
fall in market values, but even so, the market 
values of our Assets are still substantially in 
excess of the values at which they stand in 
our books. 

The Company’s Memorandum and Articles 
of Association are now somewhat out of date 
and the directors ‘have been considering the 
position in view of the passing of the - 
panies Act, 1947, T have decided to delay 
action until the idation Bill, which has 


just been introduced into Parliament, be- 
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comes law. As as this has happened, 
the ‘matter will bé taken up with a view 
to submitting to the shareholders in due 


' Tie proposals for the revision of the 


Aemorandum and Articles. As last year, the 
directors recommend a final dividend of 3s. 
per share, less income tax, making 6s. for 
roan a eget re on account of 

of 3s. per share, less tax, able on 
—_ 1, 1948. : ms 

€ motion having been seconded 
Mr J. H. Guid, W.S., the report ant 
accounts were adopted. 


FOY MORGAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS 


SIR GERALD LENANTON ON 
THE OUTLOOK 





The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Foy Morgan and Company, Limited, om 
held, on the 16th instant, at the company’s 

es, 16, Eastcheap, London, EC., Sir 
Gerald Lenanton (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr E. A. Cremer, F.C.LS.) 
read the notice ccnvening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the Chairman’s statement 

which had been circulzted to the shareholders 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1947:— 
_ The total quantity of timber of all kinds 
imported into the U.K. during 1947 was a 
little over half that of prewar years. ‘The 
import during 1948 depends greatly upon 
the operation of E.R.P. On the assumption 
that no arrangement is made before the 
autumn for the purchase of all or part of 
the quantities set out in the technical re- 
port of the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation (July-September, 1947) the 
total quantity to be imported during 1948 
is unlikely to exceed two-thirds of that 
imported during 1947, 

The profit and loss account for the year 
1947 reflects the substantial increase of your 
company’s business foreshadowed in my re- 
marks last year; but conditions of trading 
are so unsettled that it would be unwise to 
base an estimate of future long-term earning 
Capacity on these results. 


REVENUE EARNED IN HARD CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES 


It should be remembered that a great 
Proportion of your company’s income is 
deriyed from commissions earned abroad, 
largely in hard currency countries. There 
has been a substantial increase in commis- 
sion earned on contracts made between 
timber-producing ‘countries and importing 
countries other than the U.K. All of these 
amounts have been returned to this counfry 
and converted to sterling. 

Certain trading contingencies have, in the 
opinion of your directors, been adequately 
covered in the accounts. 

The capital of your company and its 
subsidiaries and of their customers has been 
the subject of careful consideration in the 
light of prospective turnover.» Until, how- 
ever, future prices and import quantities 
can be more closely estimated and the credit 
risks thereon more nearly assessed it is prema- 
ture to make suggestions for altering the 
capital structure of your company. Accord- 
ingly your directors recommend that £63,393 
shall be carried forward to next year’s 
accounts, without special allocation. 

Dividends for the year to December 31, 
1947, on the three classes of shares, as set 
out in the accounts, have already been paid. 

The sages and accounts were unanimously 


The auditors, Messrs Hope Agar and. Co. 
having beea reappointed, the " proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 


. 


chairman. 
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HARRODS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Harrods, Limited, will be held at the 
Assembly Room on the company’s premises, 
Brompton Road, London, $.W.1, on the 24th 
instant. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Sir Richard Burbidge, Bart., 
C.B.E.) which has been circulated .with the 
report and accounts :— 

I am again circulating my review of the 
year’s working, as I am sure this method 
meets with your approval. 

The net profit for the year amounted to 
£1,175,260, an imerease Of £45,132. This 
profit has been arrived at after making 
further additions to the provision for con- 
tingencies, including repairs and renewals 
and possible stock losses. This provision 
now amounts to nearly £800,000 and should 
be sufficient for such purposes. 


The directors recommend that a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. and a bonus dividend of 
5 per cent. be paid on the ordinary stock, 
making a total of 20 per cent. for the year, 
the same as for the previous year. 


Provision for taxation requires £705,000, an 
increase of £59,000, due to the increased 
profits tax. An amount of £50,000 has been 
provided as an addition to freehold buildings 
reserve, and the carry forward is increased by 
£11,588 to £280,500. You will notice that 
taxation now absorbs 60 per cent. of the 
total profits. 


TRADE 


During the year the turnover of Harrods, 
in London and Manchester, and of all the 
subsidiaries, has exceeded all previous figures. 
This is partly due to rising prices, including 
increased purchase tax, but also to larger 
supplies of some types of merchandise, par- 
ticularly household goods and toys. 


GROSS PROFIT 


The rate of gross profit is falling rapidly 
and especially in our fashion departments is 
approaching a dangerously low level at which 
we can only trade profitably if turnover con- 
tinues to increase quite considerably. 


EXPENSES 


Expenses have risen, and will continue to 
rise. This is a problem that causes us great 
concern, as there are few directions in which 
We can make any saving.. More than half of 
the total expenses is in respect of salarie 
wages and pensions, a total of £1,313,350, 
there is not much likelihood of any saving in 
this direction. 


Rates, etc., amount to £253,169, against 
£220,282. This heading, in addition to rates, 
which have increased during the year owing 
to the withdrawal of certain reliefs that were 
allowed during the war, also includes the cost 
of heating and lighting, which, owing to the 
fuel restrictions, are at an absolute minimum. 

Printing, etc., and departmental experfses 
reflect increased costs plus the purchase tax 
on stationery and packing materials. 


The increase in transport expenses is due 
to increased wages and extra vans owing to 
the reopening of more rounds, although we 
are even now making do with only half the 
number of vans operating in 1938-9. 

Provision for repairs and renewals and 
depreciations are both items that afe not 
likely to fall when we are able to replace 
fixtures or make alterations. 

The above items account for most of our 
expenses, and you will appreciate it would be 


difficult to save on any of them without 
adversely affecting the essential distriution 
of merchandise to so mariy homes in London, 
its suburbs and the provinces. 


KENDAL MILNE AND COMPANY 


Both the trade and profit of Kendal Milne 
and Company last year were a record. 


The new building is now being’ used in its 
entirety, although not quite complete so far 
as lighting and modern shopfittings on the 
third and fourth floors are concerned, and 
with these reservations I think it is the most 
up-to-date store in the country, designed for 
the merchandise and service which Kendal 
Milne’s customers expect. 


The transfer of departments from the old 
building to the new, commenced in 1946, has 
been completed this year. Women’s fashions, 
drapery, men’s and boys’ departments and 
the restaurant are now established in their 
new surroundings, and the furnishing sec- 
uons, carpets and everything for the home 
are now housed in the old building. It has 
been proved this year that the public appre- 
ciate the new conditions and the extra facili- 
ties provided, and I feel we may well look 
forward to increasing results from __ this 
business. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Dickins and Jones, Limited. We now hold 
all the ordinary stock of this business, as we 
have made a further purchase since the end 
of the year. Dickins and Jones have replaced 
from their own resources their issue of 
£850,000 44 per cent. debenture stock by an 
issue of £500,000 34 rer cent. stock. This 
will result in a net annual saving of £10,260, 
and will help towards the resumption of divi- 
dends on the ordinary stock. I consider their 
prospects very bright. 


D. H. Evans have had another satisfactory 
year and we are very pleased with the con- 
tinued progress of this subsidiary. 


John Walsh, Limited, Sheffield, experi- 
enced a most successful year’s trading and 
have again declared a dividend on the prefer- 
ence stock in respect of the year under review. 
We are conserving their resources in view of 
the considerable expenditure with which this 
business will be faced some day for re- 
building. Negotiations have practically been 
concluded with the Sheffield Cerporation 
regarding the bombed site, and we shall soon 
be in a position to epply for licences to start 
building the basement and ground floor. 


Wm. Holt and Sons, Limited. We pur- 
chased this business to obtain the stock of 
good quality pre-utility towels, etc., that they 


Stock-in-trade stands at {2,229,087 and 
shows an increase of £629,515. We are happy 
to have this stock, but the figure, of course, 

increased prices, including purchase 
tax. The volume of stock is actually less than 
our prewar stock, which totalled £776,000, 
and this is an indication of the extra working 
capital we need to employ in the business. 

Debtors at £1,741,594 show an increase of 
£362,105. This is partly due to the increased 
trade at Christmas, but also to delay in ren- 
dering our accounts, due to shortage of 
experienced staff. The increase in st and 
debtors and the purchase of Wm. Holt and 
Sons is reflected in a drop in Government 
securities and cash of £585,890. 


Fixtures, etc., at £190,958 represents fix- 
tures and plant in the new building at Man- 
chester, as all fixtures, plant and g stock 
employed in the London business and all 
rolling stock at Manchester have now been 
written off. 
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That completes my review of the year’s. 
trading, which I am sure you will agree has. 
been very satisfactory. 


STAFF 


These results could not have been obtained 
without the loyal and whole-hearted co- 
operation of our staff. I know that a very 
large proportion of our stockholders are also 
customers of our stores, and I feel sure that 
they will agree with me that we have a 
courteous and willing staff who do their 
utmgst to make shopping at Harrods a real 
pleasure, and that we are making good pro- 
gress in bringing our service back to its pre- 
war standard. 


Our trade needs good staff—anything less 
than the best available is uneconomic. But 
I must point out that in building up a staff 
of the excellence we need and our customers 
expect, we have received a set-back by reason 
of the Control of Engagement Order recently 
introduced. I appreciate the need to man the 
export and the basic industries, but the most 
practical method of conserving manpower in 
the retail trade is to recognise that skilled 
staff are always the most economical. 


We have always believed in the personal 
touch between management and staff; we 
like to know our staff individually and we like 
them to feel free to express their opinions 
and point of view. We have two excellent 
institutions which have existed for very many 
years—the buyers council and the _ staff 
council—both of which contribute to the 
smooth running of the business by their con- 
structive criticism of the current affairs of 
the store, 


MARGINS 


I am of necessity preparing this statement 
while discussions concerning prices and 
profits are taking place. I do not know what 
the result of these discussions will be, but I 
do know that all stockholders, and in parti- 
cular ordinary stockholders are fully pre- 
pared to bear their full share of any further 
sacrifices that must be made in the present 
emergency. At the same time, as there is a 
great deal of misconception as to the profits 
that are made by businesses such as this, | 
should like to emphasise one or two 
points. 


EFFECT OF PURCHASE TAX 


In the first place the price of, and profit 
on, practically all the goods we sell is already 
subject to control. The increase in the rate 
of the Purchase Tax has been chiefly respon- 
sible for recent rises in prices, and on this 
Purchase Tax we do not make any profit. In 
fact it is a source of expense to us as we 
finance the tax, paying it when goods come 
in but not recouping ourselves until the 
goods are sold, and as our purchases duri 
the or involved us in the payment 
£1,750,000 in respect of Purchase Tax you 
will appreciate that the expense is quite con- 
siderable, 


Secondly the dividend of 20 per cent. 
paid to the ordinary stockholders would 
represent less than five per cent. if related to 
the present day value of their proportion of 
the net assets employed in the business. To 
consider this matter in another way—the 
reward of the employee, the state and the 
stockholder—here is the division in your 
businesses :— 

1947/48. 1938/39. 
Wages (excluding fac- 

tories), pensions, 

BEB Bi REAP Ss, 1,942,816 1,338,808 
Taxations on Profits 912,102 234,414 
Stockholders (net) ... . 422,833 . 493,131 


It is to be noted that the number of staff 
in 1947-48 is considerably less than in 
1938-39. | 

When considering margins and price levels 
the interdependence of the home trade and 
the export trade must be. borne in mind. If 
price levels are fixed too low there is a grave 
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undertaken. It is essential that the quality 
of goods for export should be maintained, 
that their price should be right and that they 
should be up to date with or ahead of any 
fashion wend. These things do not “ just 
happen,” they are the result of experience 
and experiment on the home market, and no 
trader, be he manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer, can be right every time. Mistakes 
and losses will be made and margins must be 
sufficient to take care of them. ‘Lhis problem 
is becoming more and more acute, as until 
recently all goods were in short supply, types 
of merchandise were stable and there were 
no “bad stocks,” either for home or export 
trade. Now, as more merchandise is available, 
as more types and qualities of an article come 
on the market, a certain amount of old stock 
becomes unsaleable at the original price. In 
particular this applies to merchandise subject 
to the dictates of fashion. You all have heard 
of the “ New Look,” well this is just a typical 
example of what is happening. The intro- 
duction of a new style means a necessary 
reduction in the price of and consequent loss 
on quantities of merchandise that are already 
in stock, 


TWO UNFAIR RESTRICTIONS 


There is no doubt that in the Jong run these 
three factors, price, quality and fashion are 
best controlled by customer resistance and by 
competition: in fact these influences are 
already beginning to be felt at home and 
abroad. But as long as controls are necessary 
they must be such as will enable a trader to 
merchant his stock in a proper and orderly 
fashion. At present, in addition to price 
control, he is hampered by two unfair restric- 
tions. In the first place he is not allowed to 
xeduce the number of coupons he is compelled 
io collect for any article unless the goods are 
pracucally given away or at any rate sold at 
a price that does not even represent the Pur- 
chase Tax paid to the Government. Secondly 
the method of charging the Purchase Tax on 
the cost of goods from the manufacturer or 
wholesaler does not allow a retailer any 
redress in cases where anv subsequent re- 
duction of tax is made or when goods have 
io be sold by a retailer at reduced prices. 
The Government must make an allowance 
for such reductions, otherwise businesses 
carrying large stocks will be heavily hit, as 
they will certainly not be able to provide 
against such losses out of the present profit 
margin, 


PROSPECTS 


It is impossible for me to forecast with 
any degree of accuracy the result of the 
trading for the year ahead. This depends 
primarily on our total trade which of course 
is controlled by the volume of goods that the 
Government allow to be produced for home 
consumption and the prospect here in many 
directions is not too bright. The other major 
factor that controls our profit is the gross 
margin which I have discussed at some 
length. Expenses we shall continue to 
control in detail to the utmost, but the total 
is bound to increase. On the face of it all 
this can be summed up in one word 
“ difh cult.” 

But there is another side to the picture. 
Notwithstanding the general problems con- 
fronting the country and our own special 
problems, I have every confidence in our 
future. I have seen most of the big stores in 
America during the year. I learned a lot; I 
saw a lot of merchandise I should like to be 
able to sell here, but apart from this I was 
satisfied that in the circumstances we com- 
pared very favourably with similar organisa- 
tions in the States. In fact I returned here 
more convinced than ever that “ There is 
only one Harrods.” We are sound finan- 
cially, the internal strength of all our busi- 
nesses has increased considerably during the 
last few years, and Pam sure we can face cur 
difficulties with confidence. 


) THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED = 


IMPROVED TRADE 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held 
in London on the 31st instant. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Thomas J. 
Strangman. K.C.), circulated with the 
accounts : — 


The accounts show a net profit for the 
year of £119,357, being an increase of more 
than £8,000 over the profit of the previous 
year, Our investments in Government and 
other securities are down by nearly 
£2,000,000, whilst our cash and bills receiv- 
able are up by about £1,500,000 and £550,000 
respectively. Advances are greater by about 
£650,000 and acceptances show an increase 
of over £130,000. The figures for bills re- 
ceivable and advances are indicative of 
improved trade with the East and the normal 
functions of the Bank in financing that trade. 
The profit enables us to provide for an 
appropriation of £50,000 to the published 
reserve, making £900,000 in all and to in- 
ctease the carry forward by over £9,000. 


The total dividend for the year which we 
recommend is the same as that in the 
previous year. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, ETC. 


India and Pakistan.—The establishment of 
the two Dominions of India and Pakistan 
has caused less dislocation of trade than 
might have been expected, having regard to 
the administrative difficulties with which the 
new Governments were faced. Whilst 
Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, has suffered 
serious inconvenience from the migration to 
the other Dominion of many of the Hindus, 
who were prominent in the grain and cotton 
trades and who staffed the banking and com- 
mercial houses, and the loss of experienced 
men has for the time being increased the 
respons.bility of our European staff, our 
working, both in Pakistan and India, has 
otherwise been quite normal, I have every 
hope that such matters as require adjustment 
between the Dominions will be settled before 
very long. 

Ceylon.—_We join in wishing all good 
fortune to this new Dominion which starts 
its career in happy auspices. Although for 
the year 1947 there was an unfavourable 
trade balance of between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000, there remains an accumulated 
favourable balance of sterling exchange said 
to amount to £53 million. The public debt 
is not excessive, being about £40 million, 
payment of some £7,000,000 of which is 

uaranteed to the Ceylon Government by the 

British Government, and there is a budget 
surplus. The new taxation is not for the 
purpose of balancing the present budget— 
there is sufficient revenue from existing taxa- 
tion for that purpose—but to provide funds 
which might be necessary to balance budgets 
in years to come. ‘This new taxation will 
involve the Bank in an extra charge for which 
no relief can be claimed from the tax 
authorities here. 


Iraq.—With other countries, Iraq is in 
need of capital goods and of consumer goods 
also. We should not be unduly discouraged 
by the anti-British feeling evinced after the 
signing of the Portsmouth Treaty. The 
demonstrations took place at a time when 
there were hardships of a local character, 
amongst them a shortage of bread and of 
housing accommodation. 


Bahrain.—Oil resources continue to be 
developed rapidly on the mainland. 


Fer East.—Business continues to expand, 
and the results of the year’s working have 
been gratifying. New branches have been 
opened, in Penang on December Ist, and in 

vala Lumpur on January 12th of this year. 


‘ 
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LIFE ASSURANCE, SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundredth and eighteenth annual 
meeting of the National Mutual | Life 
Assurance Society was held, on the 17th 
instant, in London. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A., presided 
and referred to the abnormal problems of 
investment faced by the board during 1947. 
He said: The rise in the so-called “ risk 
free” rate of interest from 24 per cent. to 
3 per cent. caused a decline of nearly 20 per 
cent. in the market value of 24 per cent. 
Consols and 24 per cent. Treasury Stock, 
and to a lesscr degree, a decline in debentures 
and preference shares. Moreover, ordinary 
shares fluctuated violently. Largely as a 
result of judicious switching from long- to 
short-term Government securities and by a 
major reduction in ordinary shares the 
depreciation in the Society’s investments 
amounted to no more than 5 per cent. of the 
total assets. 


It has always been the Society’s practice 
to carry Stock Exchange securities in the 
balance sheet at their middle market values 
and the depreciation in 1947 of some £500,000 
has been written off the reserve fund—a fund 
which represents the accumulated net profit 
and appreciation on investments over many 
years, 


_ Generally speaking, the policy of the board 
in relation to investment matters has been 
to seek to maintain capital values at the cost 
of some temporary loss of income represent- 
ing, in effect, the insurance premium against 
possible heavy depreciation. Members can 
regard, with satisfaction, the maintenance of 
a substantially unaltered net rate of interest 
earned. 


DEMAND FOR ANNUITIES 


The Society has once again transacted a 
record amount of new life assurance business. 
There has been also a great increase in the 
demand for those annuities whereby the risk 
of premature death of the annuitant is covered 
and the maximum measure of taxation relief 
is attained. The Society is handling an in-~ 
creasing amount of staff pension fund busi- 
ness of various kinds and a special department 
has been formed to handle this type of busi- 
ness, 


A good augury for the valuation and dis- 
tribution of surplus which it is intended to 
make at the end of 1948 was shown by an 
internal actuarial valuation—the trading 
profits for 1947 comfortably exceeded, in 
terms of the rate of bonus carned, those of 
the previous valuation period, 


Now that the Government Economic 
Survey for 1948 has been published it is, in 
a way, a relief to know that the worst, which 
has been well recogrised in informed circles 
for a long time past, is being brought home 
to every.man and woman throughout the 
country. Not until then will the disagreeable 
steps which are necessary to rectify ihe 
country’s economic plight be understood and 
supported by the general public. As to the 
nature of these disagreeable steps, there is, 
of course, a divergence of opinion and some 
of those recently taken, particularly those 
referred to by The Economist and others as 
“Operation Canute,” are open to objection 
in that they appear to’ be an attempt to 
legislate against the natural laws of supply 
and demand in their broadest interpretation. 


Fortunately the Society’s functions as a life 
assuranice office are entirely in harmony with 
the needs of the moment because additional 
savings are essential to recovery and life 
assurance is one of the most important and 
desirable ways to achieve real personal 
savings. 

The report was adopted. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS © 
(HOLDING), LIMITED 


ARBITRATION AWAITED 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Cable and Wireless (Hclding), Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., (the 
Governor) said that following unsuccessful 
attempts to reach agreement regarding the 
price to be paid by the Government for the 
shares in Cable and Wireless, Limited (the 
Operating company) it had been agreed that 
the matter should be referred to an arbitmn- 
tion tribunal in accordance with the Cable 
and Wireless Act. He hoped that the 
tribunal would sit before the long vacation 
which commenced on August Ist. In those 
circumstances the directors felt that the pre- 
sentation of the accounts to December 31, 
1947, and the payment of dividends should 
not be withheld owing to that delay and had, 
therefore, convened the meeting as soon as 
possible after the termination of 1947, leaving 
consideration of any matters which might 
arise from the findings of the arbitration 
tribunal to a later meeting of steckholders. 

When the tribunal had fixed the sum to be 
paid they would then also receive imterest 
retrospective as from January Ist, 1947, but 
as neither the award nor the interest was 
assessable until after the arbitration and the 
income therefore not yet available for divi- 
dend purposes, the directors had decided 
that the normal dividends should be paid 
now. For that purpose they were transfer- 
ing from the principal underlying companies 
appropriate amounts from the reserves of 
previously undistributed profits. 


THE YEAR’S REVENUE 


The main sourc: of income was dividends 
from subsidiary companies amounting to 
£1,107,239. Those dividends had been 
maintained at the 1946 level by passing up 
sums equivalent to £863,000 gross (net 
£475,000) from undistributed profits of 
earlier years held in the reserves of those 
subsidiary companies. In addition they had 
received a dividend of £50,000 from Cables 
Investment Trust and interest on other in- 
vestments of £181,000. Orher receipts, which 
amounted to £15,000, made a total of 
£1,353,000. 

The valuation of shareholdings in the three 
subsidiary companies, the Eastern, the 
Eastern Extension and the Western Tele- 
graph, Companies, was subject to the com- 
pensation to be received by those companies 
from H.M. Treasury in respect of their 
former holdings in Cable and Wireless, 
Limited. Investments im securities, stocks 
and shares stood at £10,286,081 against 
£2,185,544 last year, en increase of 
£%,100,537. 

In the consolidated balance-sheet the book 
value of the securities at £13,351,096 showed 
an increase of £3,377,000 over the previous 
year. The market value of the securities of 
the group showed an appreciation of 
£927,019 over book cost. 


A SUCCESSFUL RESULT 


In spite of the uncertain conditions which 
had prevailed during 1947, ne thought they 
might congratulate themselves upon the 
successful results of the year’s working which 
had resulted in further profits on realisations 
of £249,352, increased book value of invest- 
ments of £3,377,000 and increased value of 
those investments over book value of 
£927,019. 

In conclusion, he did not think he could 
do better than repeat substantially what he 
had said at the last general meeting, that so 
soon as the amount of compensation they 
were to receive was known, they would be 
able to consider the best course to suggest 
in the stockholders’ interests and to repeat 
the assurance that he then gave that the 
stockholders would be consulted before any 
decisive step was taken. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE NORTHMET POWER COMPANY 


LORD ASHFIELD’S SPEECH AT FINAL MEETING 


At the annual general meeting of The 
Northmet Power Company held in London 
on Wednesday, 17th instant, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Ashfield, P.C., chairman and manag- 
ing director said: Fourteen days from now 
this company will cease to exist and there- 
fore I have today, no doubt in common with 
you all, a feeling of sadness mingling with 
the pride we all so rightly have in the 
achievements of the company when for the 
last time I address you as its chairman. It 
will be my purpose in the course of my 
remarks to review in retrospect what has 
been achieved by the company over a long 
life, not in any narrow parochial sense but 
from the stand-point of service to the com- 
munity. 


THE ELECTRICITY ACT 


On April 1, 1948, your directors will go 
out of office; as your company will, by virtue 
of the Electricity Act, 1947, be automatically 
dissolved and its undertaking vested in the 
Eastern Electricity Board of the British 
Electricity Authority. The Act provides for 
the appointment of a stockholders’ repre- 
sentative whose principal duties will be to 
represent the interests of all holders of 
securities in connection with the determina- 
tion of the amount of compensation to be 
met by the issue of British Electricity Stock 
and ascertaining the net revenue for the three 
months ending March 31, 1948, out of which 
interest and dividends up to the permitted 
maximum may be paid. 

The terms and conditions on which the 
British Electricity Stock will be issued are 
not yet known because in estimating the 
value of that stock regard is to be had to 
the market value of government securities on 
April 1, 1948. 

Interest and dividends on the existing 
debenture and preference stocks at the fixed 
rates may be paid in respect of the period 
from January 1 to March 31, 1948, but 
the dividend on the ordinary stock for that 
period may only be met out of the net 
revenue for the period or cut of funds which 
may be so applied in accordance with normal 
practice in past years for maintaining in- 
terest payments and equalising rates of divi- 
dend but at a rate not higher than that of 
the dividend paid for the year 1946. 

I am sure we are all very grateful to Sir 
Reginald Blair for accepting appointment as 
stockholders’ representative following upon 
the unanimous vote of the stockholders at 
their special meeting held on December 3rd 
last. It is indeed a matter of congratulation 
that Sir Reginald, whose services as a 
Director have been so valuable, will con- 
tinue to watch over the interests of the 
stockholders. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Notwithstanding, the number of units sold 
has increased by three per cent. to over 
1,250 million with a consequential increase 
in the revenue of the company of roundly 
£97,000 and that there has been an increase 
of some £150,000 in the revenue derived 
from the wiring of consumers premises and 
the sale of fittings, the balance from working 
fell by some £318,000. This decrease is, of 
course, due to increased working expenses. 
Coal, the raw material of electrical generation, 
has increased in price from 26s. 7d. per ton 
in 1938 to 56s. 4d. per ton in 1947, an 
increase of over 100 per cent. In addition, 
the quality of the coal has deteriorated and 
this factor still further increases the cost 
of generation. Similarly salaries, wages and 
materials all show very substantial increases. 

To the balance frorn working, there is to 
be added the interest and dividends re- 
ceived during the year and the profit on the 
sale of investments giving a total of roundly 
£512,000 to meet the payment of mortgage, 


debenture stock and other interest and the 
provisions for redemption funds and Depre- 
ciation. 

After providing for these items there re. 
mains a small balance of £1,916. Fortunately 
there are certain sums to be added. Fi 
there is the balance brought forward from 
1946 of roundly £125,000. Then owing to 
the reduction of taxable profits and to the 
deduction by the company of income tax 
from the payment of mortgage and debenture 
interest there remains a credit balance from 
the income tax provision of approximately 
£142,000. The aggregate of these balances 
is just over £269,000. Your directors re- 
commend the payment of dividends less tax 
on the 6 per cent. and 4 per cent. cumula- 
tive preference stocks and a dividend of 9 
per cent. less tax on the ordinary stock of 
which 3 per cent. has already been paid. 
These dividends require a total of £232,976, 
leaving a balance of £36,758 to be carried 
forward. 

In reviewing the year’s working it is clear 
that the small balance of some £1,900 which 
remains after meeting all interest charges 
and making proper provision for depreciation 
and redemption must be regarded as very 
disappointing. In these circumstances the 
question of some adjustment to the scale of 
charges will require very careful considera- 
tion. Our consumers will not, I am sure, 
expect to continue to be supplied with 
electricity on an uneconomic basis. 


GENERATING STATIONS 


The work of constructing the buildings of 
the new generating station at Rye House 
is in hand but in view of the present short- 
age of labour and materials progress must 
necessarily be rather slow. 


Directions have been received from the 
Central Electricity Board for extensions of 
plant at this station and also at Brimsdown 
“B” generating station. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF NORTHMET COMPANY 


Over the years the company has achieved 
and maintained a reputation for affording a 
dependable supply of electricity at a low 
cost to the consumer. The reputation we 
enjoy today has not been lightly achieved 
nor would we have gained it but for the 
ene and efficiency of our officers and 
staff. 


That we merit the reputation we have 
achieved can be briefly illustrated by my 
reminding you that starting in our early 
years the number of units sold was in the 
region of 50,000 and from this small 
beginning we have expanded until today we 
are supplying annually some 1,250 million 
units. 


I would leave it to an outside voice from 
an unprejudiced source to sum up in one 
short sentence what has been achieved by 
your company. I refer to a tribute made by 
Mr Melling, the chairman of the Eastern 
Electricity Board, at a recent meeting when 
he said—“In its operation and consumer 
service the Northmet has been one of the 
most successful company undertakings in 
the whole country.” 


Finally, may I be allowed to say how 
greatly I have enjoyed my association with 
our companies. It has been in every wi 
a very agreeable experience. Much as 
regret this severance I am comforted with 
the thought that the initiative and efficiency 
which our staff have shown over the years 
will assist the new authority to make that 
contribution which is more than ever today 
so vital to the national need. 

The necessary resolytions were unafl- 


mously adopted and the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to Lord Ashfield. 
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» LEWIS'S, LIMITED :;, MG 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE ORGANISATION 


The thirty-minth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lewis’s, Limited, was held, on 
the 16th instant, at Liverpool, 1. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton, P.C., C.H., 
D.L., LL.D. (chairman and senior managing 
director), in the course of his speech said:— 

The year we ere now reviewing has been 
one of the most puzzling in my experience, 
To begin with we anticipated a_ serious 
shortage of supplies. Those shortages did 
not in fact materialise to the extent officially 
prophesied, O« at any rate the efforts of our 
buyers ensured that they were at no time 
seriously reflected in our stocks. Over large 
areas of our stock, profit margins were at 
first reduced and subsequently restored to 
their original level. With few exceptions all 
items of trading expenses increased and in 
the case of salaries and wages this increase 
was substantial. As a result the tendency 
in recent years for the gap between realised 
gross profit and expenses to narrow was still 
further accentuated. 

The rates of purchase tax on much of the 
merchandise we sell fluctuated during the 
year in the most erratic fashion, and this 
in turn had its effect not only on our gross 
profit, but also in other directions, to which 
I will refer later. The dates when releases 
of clothing coupons were made to the public 
were altered so that they did not conform to 
the clothing trade’s natural rhythm of sea- 
sonal production and distribution. — Finally, 
turnover, although im the end it registered 
a substantial increase over the previous year, 
was abnormally erratic in its peaks and 
valleys during the year. 

It was unusually cifficule to forecast to 
what extent increase in turnover was going 
to be translated into net profit. In the event 
the increased turnover slightly more than 
counter-balanced the reduction in percentage 
gross profit realised and you will see if you 
lock at the first item in the profit and loss 
account that our. trading profit before de- 
preciation and taxation amounted _ to 
£1.664,933 or £91,461 more than our peak 


last year. 
SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 


There 1s much misconception, both about 
profits and dividends. ‘The making of profit 
is a sign of efficiency, and the intelligent use 
and pursuit of profit is one of the factors 
in the reduction of cost. Those of us who, 
over a period approaching a century, have 
been responsible for building up this busi- 
ness have worked on the old-fashioned basis 
of small profits and quick returns, We sell 
for cash; we lend money to nobody, and 
when we were allowed the free use of our 
skill we balanced losses against profits by 
a very active system of merchandising of 
goods. Always we sought to give the public 
the best obtainable value for their money. 
We have made large profits, and year by 
year we have distributed but a modest por- 
tion of those profits to the shareholders. We 
have been indeed fortunate in having the 
bulk of the shareholding in the hands of 
people who were able and willing to “ plough 
back” the profits into the business for its 
greater strength and stability. : 

This brings me to the misconception_that 
arises on the question of dividends. These 
are calculated on the nominal. share capital 
of the business, but they are earned on the 
whole of the capital, including the profits 
that have been ploughed back into the busi- 
ness, Any calculation of dividends on the 
basis of the percentage of dividend to sub- 
scribed capital is tikely to be misleading, for 


the more skilful the management of the 
finances of the business, the lower will be 
the percentage of subscribed capital to turn- 
over. The correct estimate of profit is profit 
on turnover. 

If you will refer now to the profit and 
loss account vou wili see that cur total revenue 


of £1,914,274 is not more than £73,169 over 
last year and the reduction as compared with 
the increase in th: trading profit is largely 
accounted for, as éxplained in the directors’ 
report, by the smaller dividend we have 
received from Lewis’s Bank. 


INEQUITABLE PROFITS TAX 


From our total revenue of £1,914,274 we 
have to make various deductions, which 
amount in all to £1,340,59]. Of this total by 
far the largest proportion is accounted for 
by the provision for taxation of £1,216,147, 
and in this connection I want to draw your 
attention to the inequitable operation of 
profits tax at the increased rate of 25 per cent. 
on distributed profits, in the case of those 
companies which have a capital structure 
similar to our own. You will observe that of 
our total issued capital of £3,311,500 no less 
than £3,174,000 is accounted for by prefer- 
ence capital. The payment of the preferen- 
tial dividends on that class of capital, assum- 
ing that the profits have been earned, is a 
matter which is quite outside the control or 
choice of the directors, and yet those divi- 
dends are mulcted to profits tax at the higher 
rate of 25 per cent. applicable to distributed 
profits. The intention of raising the rate of 
this tax was understood to have been to pre- 
vent the inflationary pressure which any 
increase in ordinary dividends might have 
created. But as the dividends on our pre- 
ference capital would have been paid in any 
case no increase or decrease in the 
inflationary pressure can arise, and it seems 
obviously unjust that such dividends should 
continue to pay profits tax at the 25 per 
cent. rate. Our taxation provision this year 
is in excess of our strict legal liability, in 
that we have now succeeded in setting aside 
a sum which when added to the pro- 
visions we have made in previous years 
will cover our Schedule D income tax lia- 
bility not merely on the profits of the pre- 
vious year, but on those of the year ended 
February 1, 1948, as well. 


BALANCE SHEET STRENGTH 


If you will turn now to the balance sheet 
you will note the features that add consider- 
ably to the financial strength of our group. 
For the first time our reserves and surplus 
exceed £2,500,000, and included in this figure 
is an amount of £100,717 which we have 
received by way of E.P.T. refund and which 
now appears in the capital reserve of 
£310,849. 

A feature of the balance sheet which is 
worthy of note is the reduction of our total 
current liabilities to £2,169,512. This com- 
pares with th cotal of our current assets of 
£3,321,991. The excess of cur current assets 
over liabilities is, therefore, now £1,152,479, 
which compares with the corresponding figure 
of £758,691 last year and only £365,207 two 
years ago. In other words, there has been a 
steady and marked improvement in our liquid 
position. 

I am satisfied that manufacturers and re- 
tailers are ready and more than willing to 
play their part in reducing prices and the 
evidence of their joint enterprise in the past 
is the high standard of living enjoyed by this 
country before the war. But what incentive 
is there now for the manufacturer to reduce 
his cost price by harder work, better manage- 
ment and more skilled organisation when in 
many cases the Government take in purchase 
tax and uplift more than the manufacturers’ 
cost of production and profit combined? And 
what inducement is there to the big distri- 
butor to reduce prices by buying in bulk 
direct from the manufacturer when his enter- 
prise is nullified by the iniquitous system of 
purchase tax uplift which reduces com- 
petition and discourages efficiency? 

The report was adopted. 


433 . 
BRITISH. ASSETS. TRUST,. 


STRONG POSITION 
MR W. H. FRASER’S SPEECH 


The fiftieth annual general mecting of 
British Assets Trust, Limited, was held at 
Edinburgh on the 18th instant, Mr 
W. H. Fraser, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said: On January 
15th last this company attained its jubilee, 
and in the circumstances a few figures show- 
ing the company’s growth during the past 
fifty years may be of interest. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING FIFTY 
YEARS 


The company was formed in 1898, with a 
capital of £15,000, by the late Mr James 
Ivory, who guided its fortunes until his death 
in 1939, He is now represented by his two 
sons, one of whom is a director and the other 
manager and secretary. Before the issue of 
the first annual report the capital had in- 
creased to £50,000, at which figure it re- 
mained until 1906, By the issue from time 
to ume of debenture, preference and ordinary 
stocks the capital had increased to £1,000,000 
by 1915 and to £2,000,000 by 1926.. From 
then onwards, as further issues of capital were 
made, substantial growth was shown, and the 
balance sheet before you shows that at 
January 15th last the total terminable deben- 
tures and deposits and debenture, preference 
and ordinary stocks amounted to £5,456,522, 
of which the ordinary stock represented only 
£468,562. Based on these figures, the ordi- 
nary stock would appear to be very highly 
geared, but it is actually not so highly geared 
as would appear. It will be observed from 
the balance sheet that the actual value of out 
investments at January 15th last amounted to 
£10,412,425 as compared with a book value 
of £6,732,171, and, after deducting all prior 
charges, the amount available for the ordinary 
stock was £5,213,826, which gave the stock 
a break-up value of 1112.7 per cent. But for 
the restrictions and penalties imposed on the 
issue of so-called bonus shares steps would 
have been taken before now to bring the 
ordinary share capital of the company more 
closely into line with the assets representing 
it. 

During the fifty years of its existence the 
company. has experienced in turn good and 
bad timés but only once—in 1935—has it 
failed to pay some dividend on its ordinary 
stock. Since then the directors have taken 
advantage of improving conditions to 
strengthen the company ‘by distributing its 
available profits on a conservative basis. The 
result is that the company is now in a very 
strong position, stronger indeed than it has 
ever been. 


Various minor alterations have been made 
in the accounts and balance sheet to bring 
them into line with the requirements of the 
new Companies Act which will shortly be- 
come obligatory. The changes mainly con- 
cern the setting out of the gross income and 
taxation figures ; net income is not affected. 
In the balance sheet you will see that the 
item “Tax reserve and contingent fund” 
is now shown séparately in place of being 
deducted from the book cost of investments. 
Figures for the previous year have been ad- 
justed for comparison. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The accounts show that the income for the 
past year amounted to £507,161 compared 
with the previous year’s figure of £456,394. 
After providing for taxation, management 
expenses, interest and preference stock divi- 
dends, the amount available for the ordinary 
stockholders was £133,837, or 51.9 per cent. 
gross on the ordinary stock, compared with 
£108,062, or 41.8 per cent. a year ago. The 
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‘directors have added £25,000 to general re- 


serve fund and £25,000 to income reserve 
fund, and now recommend a final dividend 
of 173 per cent., which, with the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent., will make the total 
25 per cent., the same as last year. To mark 
the cempany’s jubilee they also recommend 
a special jubilee dividend amounting to 10 
per cent., less tax. These appropriations will 
reduce the carry-forward from £56,163 to 
£49,802. While I do not look for any sub- 
stantial change in income in the current year, 
there may be some moderate fall in income 
if for no other reason because during the year 
under review the company received a final 
dividend on the holding of ordinary shares of 
Second British Assets Trust which it disposed 
of later in the year, while at the same time 
it has in some cases received a full year’s 
dividend from the invested proceeds of sale. 
The shares, as the stockholders know, were 
offered to the holders at the time of this 
company’s ordinary stock in proportion to 
their holdings at £2 a share, and as the direc- 
tors of Second British Assets Trust have 
recently recommended a dividend of 15 per 
cent. for the past year those stockholders who 
took up the shares have made a very salis- 
factory purchase. 

In the absence of any material adverse 
circumstances it is the intention of the direc- 
tors to reduce the present disparity between 
the interim and final dividends and to pay 
in due course in respect of the current year 
an interim dividend of 10 per cent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In these uncertain times it would be un- 
wise to attempt to prophesy the future course 
of events. I have already indicated that it 
does not appear likely that our income for 
the current year will show any substantial 
change on that of the year under review, and 
I am hopeful that we shall be able when we 
next meet to submit a satisfactory report. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, 

Mr. Smpney S. LaAMErRT (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

Revenue again shows an increase (£135,637 
compared with £122,298 a year ago) and 
our closing valuation an excess of {£744,571 
over the net cost of our investments, that 
is to say a further appreciation of £13,368 
over the 1947 figure. We recommend that 
the same dividend and bonus be paid as last 
vear, and that £12,056 be added to general 
reserve, bringing this account to a round 
figure of £350,000. 

Here, to all outward seeming, is a cheer- 
ful picture of prosperity and progress. But 
is the picture really as cheerful as 1t appears? 
Any feeling of satisfaction which a stock- 
holder may feel with the results achieved by 
an individual! company must surely be tem- 
pered by reflection on the grave peril which 
presently threatens the country and may 
ultimately engulf our whole industrial 
activity. Let us face the facts. To-day our 
national economy is on the very brink of 
disaster. 

The inflationary menace, which not so 
many months ago Mr. Dalton assured us 
had been laid, is once again the urgent pro- 
blem of the hour. It would I think be 
prudent to budget for some normal con- 
traction of our revenue in the next year or 
two. We shall definitely obtain a smaller 
vield from the “compensation” we shall 
receive from stocks in nationalised in- 
dustries. ER 

We are in a strong position to meet set- 
back, if setback comes, owing to our prudent 
and conservative policy in the past. 

The report was adopted. 
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COUNTY OF LONDON ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED ~~ 


PASSING OF A GREAT UNDERTAKING 
SIR ROBERT RENWICK’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The fifty-tourth ordinary genera! meeting 
of this company, was held, on the 16th in- 
stant in London. 

Sir Robert Renwick, Bt, K.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
On April Ist next this company will cease 
to exist, and this will be, therefore, the last 
occasion on which I shail have the honour 
of addressing you. 

The whole of our great industry passes 
over, and is to be apportioned between the 
new British Electricity Authority and its 
fourteen Area Boards. While we learn from 
the public Press that many of the under- 
takings of our local authority friends are 
not in too healthy a state—in fact, a num- 
ber of them are reported to be insolvent— 
I am proud to say we are passing over an 
undertaking virile and strong and with a 
potential ready to materialise as soon as the 
existing restrictions are lifted. 


THE COMPANY’S POTENTIAL 


Let me explain what I mean by the com- 
pany’s potential. We estimate that if all 
restrictions were removed the output of the 
company would, within twelve months, go 
up by some 200 million units, thereafter re- 
verting to an increase of 100 to 150 million 
units per annum, an estimate which is on 
the conservative side. 

In addition, we are passing over some £5 
million of liquid assets, money which was 
awaiting the greater expansion of our busi- 
ness when we became freed from the present 
controls and restrictions. 

It has been said in official quarters that 
prices charged for electricity throughout the 
country must soon be raised. No doubt 
there are undertakings where this may be 
necessary, but in our undertaking, with its 
inherent strength, potential and performance, 
it is premature to talk of raising charges to 
our domestic consumers. I think that it 
should be known that this company, and in- 
deed the whole of our organisation, includ- 
ing our associated companies, have been and 
will be directed and managed till the last 
moment on sound business lines. 


BARKING POWER STATION 


One of the great milestones in the history 
was in the year 1913 when the company 
obtained the Romford order giving us a 
new area of supply over a large part of 
Essex. But, more important still, this order 
gave us authority to erect our Barking gene- 
rating station. Many obstacles, legal and 
otherwise, had to be overcome, and it was 
ten years before we were able to commumence 
erecting the station which turned out to be, 
and still is, the cornerstone of the great 
edifice which has since been built up. 

In 1925 the future looked secure ; capital 
expenditure by the end of that year had 
risen to over £7 million, of which nearly 
£4 million had been spent on Barking and 
the mecessary feeders out of the station. 
From then onwards until the outbreak of 
the second World War it was a story of great 
development and the justification of Bark- 
ing. Indeed, since the passing of the 1926 
Act, by owning this station, instead of having 
to purchase the bulk of requirements {rom 
the Central Electricity Board, we have been 
able to obtain these supplies at the cost of 
production of this major power station, so 
effecting a saving of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds per annum, and also enabling us 
to make reductions in the rates for supply 
to consumers, 


THE NEW STOCK 


The vesting date has been fixed for 
April Ist of this year. The last payment 


to ordinary stockholders will be made to- 
morrow for the year ending December 31, 
1947, and, therefore, a further three months’ 
dividend will be due to them. The holders 
of the two preference stocks will also be 
entitled to three months” accrued dividends, 
and the debenture stockholders will be en- 
titled to four months’ accrued interest, the 
last payment having been made to them on 
December Ist last. Your representative will 
make these payments to you as soon after 
April Ist as is possible. The terms of issue 
and the rate of interest of the British 
Electricity stock which you will receive in 
exchange for your holdings in this company 
will be announced after Stock Exchange 
closing hours on April Ist. 


At our last annual general meeting I said 
that the new stock will probably yield 24 per 
cent. It must now be of the order of 3 per 
cent., Owing to the fall in gilt-edged securi- 
ties which has taken place since that date, 
Even so, I am afraid the ordinary stock- 
holders will still have to face a reduction jn 
income of some 26 per cent. 


_ Last year I told you that I did not con- 
sider it proudent to publish our idea of the 
value of our undertaking. I assess the value 
of our assets in the group at round about 
£50 million, for which you are receiving 
just over £37 million. You can well under- 
stand that my views on this expropriation 
of our business remain unchanged and why 
I have lost no opportunity in denouncing 


in the strongest terms possible this unjust 
measure. 


PRUDENT POLICY PENALISED 


The policy of your board of directors has 
been over a long period of years to en- 
deavour to maintsin a fair balance between 
the interests of the shareholders and those 
of the consumers, With that end always 
in view, your directors have from time to 
time prudently set aside adequate reserves, 
and have either made progressive reductions 
in rates for supply to consumers or made 
available to them additional facilities. 


It is obvious that in taking the basis of 
Stock Exchange values of the parent com- 
pany’s stocks for purposes of compensation, 
these substantial free reserves, involving as 
they do the realisable value of your holdings 
in the subsidiary companies, have to all in- 
tents and purposes been ignored. In my 
opinion, if a policy had been adopted of 
distributing to the ordinary stockholders of 
the County Company large blocks of the hold- 
ings in the subsidiary companies, the County 
Company’s strength would still have per- 
mitted the maintenance of a 10 per cent. 
dividend. Still, I think you will agree that 
the policy adopted by your directors of build- 
ing up the inherent strength of our group 
organisation was the right one—the honest 
one. Where we erred was that we could not 
anticipate that any British Government, re- 
nowned throughout the centuries for honesty 
and fair-play, should have penalised pru- 
dence by introducing such a confiscatory 
measure. 


Referring to the Bill to nationalise the gas 
industry, he said: It is not proposed ‘o 
transfer to the Gas Council any gas assets 
or give it any responsibilities of producing 
or transmitting gas ag ee to the respon- 
sibilities of the British Electricity Authority. 


I do most earnestly hope for the sake of the 
country that the powers of the Minister and 
the British Electricity Authority will so be 
exercised as to prevent over-centralisation 
happening in the electricity industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH POWE 


af: it k ‘ 


R AND LIGHT | 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


AIR COMMODORE C. E. BENSON’S SPEECH 


THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING 


The 19th ordinary general meeting of the 
British Power and Light Corporation, Ltd., 
was held on the 18th instant at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
Air-Commodore C. E. Benson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr James’ Rankin, 
F.C.LS.), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report cf the auditors, 


The chairman said: The consolidated pro- 
fit and loss account and balance sheet show a 
complete picture of the operations of the 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies 
during the past year and the position as at 
3lst December. In spite of the restrictions 
imposed on the consumption of electricity 
during the early part of the year and of cer- 
tain reductions which we have made in our 
tariffs, to which I shall refer later, revenue 
from sale of energy increased by approxi- 
mately £78,700 and for the first time ex- 
ceeded £2,500,000. Due mainly, however, 
to the continued upward trend in the cost 
of coal and to the reduction in tariffs, our 
cost of energy increased to an even greater 
extent with the result the gross profit was 
‘ess than that for the previous year by about 
£76,000. 


INCREASED OPERATING EXPENSES 


Operating and management expenses are 
higher by just over £55,000, due almost en- 
tirely to increases in the cost of repairs and 
maintenance, local rates and salaries and 
wages. Interest and other receipts and fre- 
serves for depreciation are both slightly up 
and our trading profit is down by about 
£133,000 at £386,309. 


Debenture and other interest shows 4 
small decrease due to the normal annual 
cebenture redemption, and the reserve for 
taxation is down from £254,884 to £146,206, 
due partly to the reduction in trading profit 
and partly to the repeal of excess profits 
tax. The result is that after providing for 
preference dividends there remains a balance 
of £160,313 compared with £181,275 for the 
previous year, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance-sheet shows the 
Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to approximately £165,000. In 
addition, stock and werk-in-progress are 
higher by about £266,000. ‘These figures 
reflect the somewhat more plentiful supplies 
of certain materials which were available dur- 
ing the year. Sundry debtors and payments 
in advance and sundry creditors are down | 
by approximately £72,000 and £88,000 re- 
spectively, In spite of the reduction in 
trading profit, provision for future taxation 
is higher by nearly £33,000. This owing to 
the fact that, excess profits tax having been 
repealed, income tax has been provi on 
the whole of the profit for the year and has 
heen shown as provision for future taxation. 

With regard to the Corporation’s own 


accounts, interest, dividends and sundry re- 
ceipts are less than in the previous year by 
£12,637 and the profit for the year is 
£338,276 compared with £349,611. After 
providing for taxation, preference dividends, 
and the interim ordinary dividend paid on 
October Ist, 1947, there remains a balance 
of £104,931. It is proposed to pay a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 5 per cent, 
maintaining the total dividend at 8 per cent, 
leaving £49,106 to be added to the amount 
carried forward. 


REVISION OF TARIFFS 


Ever since the inception of your company 
your board has consistently endeavoured to 
reduce the cost of electricity and from time 
to time substantial reductions have been 
made. During the war period such reduc- 
tions had to be held in abeyance, but during 
the year under review we have completed 
our postwar revision of tarifis on our sub- 
sidiary companies and have been able in 
some cases to make material reductions. Fur- 
ther, we have discontinued the charging of 
meter-rentals in all our areas. It is to be 
hoped that this policy of continually attempt- 
ing to bring down the cost of electricity to 
the public will be continued under the new 
nationalisation policy and that the record of 
your company, which has never once put up 
its prices, will not be broken. 


Stockholders will remember that at a meet- 
ing on November 27th last, Mr R. Ashton 
Hamlyn, of Messrs. Binder, Hamiyn and Co., 
the Corporation’s auditors, was appointed 
stockholders’ representative for the purposes 
of Section 21 of the Electricity Act, 1947. 
An order has now been made by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power prescribing April Ist as 
the vesting date under the Act, with the 
result that as from that date Mr Hamlyn 
will take the place of the directors as repre- 
sentative of the interests of stockholders. 


THANKS TO EXECUTIVE AND EMPLOYEES 


This is the last time that we shall hold 
an annual general meeting and I know that 
shareholders will not want me to finish with- 
out thanking all the executive staff and em- 
ployees from top to bottom, who have 
throughout the history of the Corporation 
worked so loyally and efficiently. We have 
indeed been lucky in having such a good 
team, and I know that you would like me to 
wish them the very best of luck, prosperity 
and happiness under their new regime. 


I now move:—“ That the report and 
accounts, as audited by the Corporation’s 
auditors, now before the meeting showing the 
position ef the Corporation’s affairs as at 
December 31, 1947, be approved and 
adopted.” 


Mr. G. Wansbrough, Comp.LE.E., 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The dividends as recommended were 
approved ; the retiring directors, Mr R. 
Nelson, M.I.M.E., M.LE.E., and Mr G. 
Wansbrough, Comp.I.E.E., were re-elected, 
and the auditors,.Messrs.. Binder, Hamlyn 
and Co., having been reappointed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors, executives and 
staff. 


485 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and seventeenth meeting 
was held, in Edinburgh, on the 18th instant, 
and in the absence of the president, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., 
the chair was taken by Mr Ranald K. 


Cuthbertson, W.S., chairman of the board of 
directors. 


Mr Cuthbertson said: Today I have a two- 
fold duty, because in addition to the year’s 
accounts we have before us the report on 
the quinquennial investigation as at Decem- 
ber 31st last. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Dealing first with the year 1947, life assur- 
ance policies were issued for a net total of 
more than £3,000,000, being nearly 50 per 
cent. in excess of our previous record. 
Annuity business (mainly under the Society’s 
scheme of guaranteed annuities) was main- 
tained about the same level as 1946, £644,033 
was received in purchase money in respect of 
annual payments of £50,385. On the subject 
of new business, I think you will be interested 
to know that we have made arrangements to 
commence at an early date the transaction of 
group insurance 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


The net rate of interest calculated on the 
life assurance fund, excluding the reserve 
fund and carry forward, is £3 15s. 3d. per 
cent, Claims by death were £324,134, while 
claims by survivance under endowment 
assurances amounted to £549,530. Our large 
new business is reflected in the substantial 
sum paid in commission to egents. The item 
expenses of management has increased, but 
the figure is believed to be a reasonable one 
in relation to the size and scope of our epera- 
tions. There was an increase in the funds 
amounting to £716,000, te which annuities 
again contributed substantially. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, British 
Government securities are reduced by 
£1,280,000, loans to the Standard Property 
Investment Company. Limited, are increased 
by £400,000 and mortgages by £114,000, 
while debentures, preference stocks and 
equities show increases of £220,000, £532,000 
and £771,000 respectively. 


As a result of the general fall in Stock 
Exchange values since the last report the 
favourable margin between the balance sheet 
values and the market values of our Stock 
Exchange securities has diminished. The 
reduced margin is still, however, a very 
substantial one. 


BONUS DECLARATION 


I have been brief in my references to the 
year’s accounts, because the operations and 
figures of the year are, of course, included 
with those of the four previous years in the 
actuarial investigation, and to this subject I 
shall now address myself. 

The actuary’s valuation of the life assur- 
amce contracts was made at the previous 
investigation at the end of 1942 at a net rate 
of interest of 24 per cent. This valuation 
basis was strengthened by an additional 
reserve of £150,000. On this occasion. the 
rate of 2} per cent. has been used again, but 
the £150,000 has been increased to £230,000, 
which sum is sufficient to reduce the rate of 
interest by } per cent. The valuation interest 
basis for assurances at December 31, 1947, is 
thus the equivalent of 2} per cent. The rate 
used in valuing the annuities is 2} per cent. 


Deducting the resulting total of the liabili- 
ties from the amount of the fund at Decem- 


Tt % 


ber 31st last, there emerges a surplus of 
£1,056,770. The Giccon have decided to 
declare bonuses on ordinary participating 
policies at the rate of 36s. per cent. per annum 
(or £9 per cent. for the quinquennium), cal- 
culated en sums assured and existing bonuses, 
and corresponding rates on the now very small 
“immediate bonus” and “minimum rates ” 
classes. These allocations cost in all 
£393,413, leaving £163,357 to be carried 
forward, 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 


We enter the new quinguennium in a 
position of considerable financial strength, 
which is the starting point for consideration 
of the intermediate bonus which falls to be 
ipproved by this meeting. Intermediate 
bonus is bonus to be allowed meantime in 
respect of premiums payable after Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, on policies becoming claims in 
the new quinguennium. 

The board devoted most careful attention to 
this question of intermediate bonus, and 
decided to recommend a rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum compound on ordinary partici- 
pating policies becoming claims by death or 
survivance, and 26s. per cent. for those in the 
small “minimum rates” class becoming 
claims by survivance. These rates of bonus 
may be reviewed at any annual general meet- 
ing during the quinquennium, and it will be 
even tore necessary than in the past to watch 
to what extent changing circumstances and 
litions may indicate the desirability of 
sidering them. 

I am sure it will be agreed that these results 
show not only a very strong position as 
regards reserves, but indicates substantial 
earning power in spite of the handicaps of 
high taxation and increasing costs and in spite 
of the well-known investment difficulties of 
the present time. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MR CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S 
PROGRESS 








The ninety-fourth annual meeting of the 
Temperance Permanent Building Society was 
held, on the 11th instant, at the Caxton Hall, 
London, 

Mr Cyril W. Black, J.P., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.L., 
chairman of the society, in the course of his 
speech, said: The year which has recently 
ended has been one of steady progress in all 
departments of the society’s business. 


INCREASE IN BUSINESS 


The total assets have risen during the year 
by £3,190,935 to a _ record figure of 


£20,748,243. On the other side of the 


balance sheet the amounts due. to shafe- . 


holders and d iters have increased by 
£2,984,881 to £19,108,124. 


Mortgage advances made during the year 
total £6,694,030, a figure which marks a 
further record in the history of the society. 
It should be emphasised that the large volume 
of mortgage business transacted has not been 
secured at the cost of the relaxation in the 
slightest degree of those rigid standards of 
prudence viich it has ever been our custom 
to observe. 

I have made reference in former years 
to the importance attached by the board, 
particularly at a period such as this, of having 
our mortgage securities widely distributed 
so that any depression affecting part of the 
country or any widespread removal of in- 
dustry and population from one district to 
another would have only a minimum effect 
upon our business. The extent to which we 
have been successful in securing a wide 
dispersal of our mortgage securities is demon- 
strated by the following table: — 


Money Total 
advancedon Mortgage 
Mortgage Asset on 
during the 
Area 1947 31/12/47 
Greater London 
ee rend £2,371,690 £8,428,845 
Remainder of 
England and _ 
POI +: x) scenes £3,194,890 £6,282,477 
Scotland and 


Nthn. Ireland £1,127,450 £2,089,943 


The reserve and contingency funds and 
balance of profit carried forward amount to 
£1,342,242, a figure higher than ever before, 
representing over 7 per cent. of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital. A satisfactory 
degree of liquidity has also been maintained. 


CRIPPLING TAXATION 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, 
there are two matters only on which I think 
it is necessary for me to comment. Our 
ratio of management expenses to mortgage 
asset shows a considerable reduction com- 
pared with the previous year. In these days 
of rapidly rising costs, your Board has con- 
sidered it more than usually important to 
concentrate upon maintaining the expenses 
of the society at the lowest possible level 
consistent with efficiency. The second matter 
to which I would direct your attention relates 
to the crippling taxation to which the society 
is subject, and, in particular, the increase in 
the amount payable in profits tax ({39,427) 
compared with the. amount previously pay- 
able in National. Defence Contribution 
(£6,965). The reasons advanced by Govern- 
ment spokesmen in favour of the special con- 
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cession to co-operative societies would 


appear to me apply. with at least 


force in the case building. societies, 
Government, however, was not inclined, for 
reasons which have never been made clear 
to extend the same concession to building 
societies, and one is left with the impression 
that the concession to co-operative societies 
was made rather for political considerations 
than on the merits of the case. 


I am pleased to be able to assume you that 
our borrowing members continue to honour 
their obligations is a satisfactory manner. 


I cannot pass from my review of the work 
of the past year without voicing our sense 
of gratitude to those who, in a very difficult 
period, have made possible the satisfactory 
results now under review. The outstanding 
services of our managing director, Mr 
Ronald Bell, have played a large part in 
raising the society to the position it at 
present enjoys ; to him, to his executive col- 
leagues and to all members of the staff, I 
wish to express our appreciation and sincere 
thanks. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 


As far as the future is concerned, it is 
more than usually difficult to speak with any 
sense of assurance. As far as our society 
is concerned we foresee the immediate 
future as a period of consolidation. 


The total volume of mortgage business 
throughout the country in the near future 
will oa less than during the past 
few years. e building of houses for sale 
will not be on a sufficiently large scale to 
add to the volume of mortgage securities 
available, and, while during the past two 
or three years there have been great trans- 
fers of population throughout the country 
as a result of the resettlement of families 
after the war, this process is now probably 
drawing to a close. 


Today the proposition that it is socially 
and politically beneficial for as many citizens 
as possible to become the owners of their 
own homes is being challenged and assailed 
as never before, but in spite of every on- 
slaught its truth remains. The creation of 
a property-owing democracy has ever been 
the ideal and objective of the building 
society movement, and the principles of 
thrift and personal endeavour on which the 
success of the movement has been built up 
will assuredly come into their own again. 
Without them the rebuilding of the pros- 
perity of our country is impossible. We 
accordingly face the future conscious of the 
difficulties which impend, but confident of 
our ability to continue to make our con- 
tribution to the welfare and prosperity of 
the community. 


The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted. 





NOTICES 





ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 


AIR MINISTRY 


| Vacancies exist in the Air Ministry for the following Statistical posts. 
| 


1, Statistician (Order No. A92/48/ A). 


ACCOUNTANTS Salary £800 rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £965 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER a year. The duties involve responsibility for the collection and pre- 





Eyuployers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked to 
write to the Secretary of the Association, 22, Bedford Square, London, 
W.c.1 (Telephone: Museum 5163.) 


YENTLEMAN, public school, single, desires responsible position with 

progressive firm in British West Indies. Excellent trade econnec- 

tions Trinidad, Barbados. Sound knowledge import procedure. Return- 
ing U.K. April, 1948.—box 662 


bf tery General Manager, 28, Production and Research engineering, 
first class education and engineering qualifications, proved adminis- 
trative abilities, experienced negotiator accustomed to responsibility 
all phases of Company direction, well travelied, fluent French, good 
appearance, seeks progressive appointment as Executive Assistant to 
Managing Director of modern industrial concern, Present remunera- 
tion £1,200.—Box 41, Smith's Library, Torquay. 


PeoLtticaL ‘and economic theory; list of rare and important books 
on request trom Arthur Cox, 25, Villa Road, Histon, Cambridge 

GCOTLAND IS AWAKENING! If you are interested in current trends 
h in Scottish life—economics, politics, sociology end the Arts—send 


for the new catalogue of William MacLellan (Publishers), Litd,, 249, 
Hope Street, Glasgew, C€.2. ; 


AJORTH WALES.—Visitors rece.ved in comfortable country cot 
i% near sea. Good cooking. May-October,—Mrs,. Milligan, Pen-y- 
Waen, Abersoch. Caernarvonshire 


| 


sentation of various statistical data connected with the organisation of 
the Royal Air Force. 

It is essential that candidates should have an Honours degree, or 
equivalent qualification, in mathematical statistics. They must be highly 
skilled statisticians with considerable experience and possess good 
personality with a talent for administration. 

2. Statistical Officer’ (Order No. A461/47/A). 

Salary £650, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £750 
a year. The duties involve the provision, collection, analysis and inter- 
pretation of all statistical information concerning the serviceability. 
repairs and defects of aircraft, mechanical transport, marine craft and 
ground equipment in the Royal Air Force. 

Candidates must have a degree, or equivalent qualification, in mathe- 
matical statistics and a knowledge of engineering with, if possible, some 
administrative experience. 

Write, qusting relevant order number, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Technical and Scientific Register, Boom 669, York 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, for application form, which must be returned 
completed by 31 March, 1948. i 


OLIDAY PLANS? It you want good suggestions for a holiday off 
the beaten track,’’ independently or with a party of professional 
people, contact Erna Low, 9, Reece Mews, S,W.7, KEN, 0911, 


oa teaccenitnchinnaninameinpitns neo ee 











WANTED.—Rume of ‘Economist before 1936.—Box 691. 
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Statistical Summary’ © 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 13, 1948, total 
ordinary revenue was £105,776,000 against 
wdinary expenditure of /60,131,000 and 
issues to sinking. funds 120,000. . Thus; 
including sinking. fund allocations of 
(16,742,000 the surplus accrued since April 
ist is 4#795,302,000 against a deficit of 
(433,662,000 for the corresponding period a 


year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


{ Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
\ | (£ thousand) 
Esti- rs ‘1 7 
Divenide ake April April | | 
1947-48 


1 1 Week | Week 
to to jended | ended 
Mar. Mar. | Mar. } Mar. 
15, hy st. Boe ty om 
1947 1948 | 1947 | 1948 


Income Tax, ..... 1086000,1083873 1131786. 28,680 28,025 
Surtax 80,000 69,342 84,055| 3.350 4,300 
Estate, ete., Duties 155,000 142,174 163,079 4.100 4,000 
Goamene 57.000 35,099 52.980 (520 1.500 
NDA oo. sites 31,107 33,770 630 1,350 
EPA } 206,000. 56°61 245'468 7,050 6.400 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 579 715 110 

Total Inland Rev. 1585000 1678235 1711853 44,440 45,575 
Customs. .......- 742,460 586,655 756,749) 14,820 16,097 
etiee. 42 ne 668,540 §548,200 606,100 2,800 3,600 
Total Customs & 


Becies. . 6c» S209 1411000 1134855 1362849 17,620 19,697 








Motor Duties..... 50,000 49,125 48,763 311 235 
Surplus WarStores 95,000 135,084 193,582, 1,660 25,960 


Surplus Receipts 

from Trading . 55,000 40,000 91,261 
Post Otfice (Net 

Receipts ; is 3,150 4,080:Dr 500 1,100 
Wireless Licences., 11,000 9.110 10,240 ... ee 
Crown Lands..... 1,000 870 950 


Receipts trom 
Sundry Loans.. 21,000, 23,625 23,022 45 31 
Miscell. Receipts... 270,000 55,235 229,891 7,040. 13,178 


Total Ord. Rev.. .. 3499000 3129287 3676291, 70,615'105776 








SeLF- BALANCING i 
Post Office. ...... 144,230 125,600 134,400, 2,000 2,150 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 49,000 148,380 21,835 691 184 











1@ 0 ad. eas (3692250 5401267 3852526) 73,306 108110 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
i (. thousand) 
| Esti- 77 af sioner 
Expenditure mate, April | _" i Week | Week 
1947-48 to | to ‘ended! ended 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
oo TY Me ee Se 
1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948— 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man, of 
Nat. Debt ..... 525,000: 493,794 496,591 4,505 3,289 
Payments to N, i 
lreland,....... 23,000, 18,021 21,766 ... | 
I<sue to Nat. Land 
Fuad cvrinss ie 50,000 
Other Cons. Fund | 
Services 5... 56% 8,000 7,080 7,087 § 95 
Fatal .<onekastin 556,000 568,896 525,443 4,511 3,384 


Supply Services . .|2635114 2977150 2338805 102004 56,747 





Total Ord. Exp... 3191114 3546046 2864248 106515, 60,131 











SeLr-BaLaNcine 
Post Office. ...... 144,230 123,600 134,400 2,000 2,150 
Income Tax on 


L.P.T. Refunds, 49,000 148,380 21,835 691 184 


fond. cer ees 3383344 3818026 3020483 109206 62,465 

After increasing Exchequer balances by £44,760 to 
‘3,159,826, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £34,217,539 to £25,744 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


Land Settlement(Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 8 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 

P.O. amt Taleranlee in. icecenevenas Gur hee asante 550 

BP dy ROUMMIR cols kas oe pc Uh eaaaaeet sees 226 

Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1), ... 10 

Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, see. 3(1)...... 5,000 


ore Resources. Development Act, 1948, sec. 
CE) SS a CE AF Aaa Fo a 


25 
War. Damage: War Diinage b COMMISSION. ncee nee scan 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... 460 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Receipts Net RePayMENTS 


Treasury Bills .... 24,635 3% Def. Bonds.... 2,798 
Nat. Savings. ..... 1,600 3° Conv. Loan, 
21% Def. Bonds... 978 | 1948-53 ..,.... 1,972 
Other Debt :— 3% Ter. Annuities. — 1,643 
Internal 4% ae j 1l Tax Reserve Certs. 13,365 
External ...... 1,946 | Ways & Means Ad- 
Wanees -s..00... 23,610 
Treasury. Deposits 
by Banks ...... ; 
29,170 63,388 


* Including £2,212,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


| 





Treasury “ae? " 
Bills Advances = Tota 
- | De- | Float: 
Date Bank | POS | xf 
Sei oe by | Debt 
Tender| fap Depts. | Eng- Cenk 





| and 
} | | 
1947 nannies 
Mar. 15 2185-0 2628-0! 582-2} ... | 1435-0| 6830-7 
Nov.29 | 2250-0 2561-0 338-6 | a. 11337-5| 6487+1 
Dec. 6 2250-0 2582-2, 340-3|  .. | 1372-5 6545-0 
13. 2250-0 | 2569-5| 325-1] “| ]367-3/ 6512"2 
" 20 2250-0 2605-4, 306-6 | 6:3 | 1377-0 | 6545-2 
” 31 | 2250-0 | 2550-7 | 305-6 |... | 1402-5 | 6508-8 
1948 } 
jan. 10 2220-0 2516-3 317-2}... | 15740 6427-5 
AT. 2210-0 2474-3 373-7 | «1 1335-5 6393-5 
24 2200-0, 2426-6, 341-1} 2. | 1330-0 6297-7 
” 31) 2190-0 2357-3. 371-3 |. |1329+5 | 6248-1 
Feb, 7 2170-0, 2351-5 $016 | <.. | 1329-5 6152-6 
14, 2160-0 | 2307-4 366-4 | | 1274-5! 6108-3 
” 21 2160-0 2346-8) 447-6 | ... | 1236-5 6190-9 
" 98 2160-0 2342-4! 492-7) 3:5 1201-0 6198-6 
Mar. 6 | 2160-0 2667-5 446-3 1259-5 | 6535+3 


» 13 2160-0/ 2692-2! 416-7 | 6:5 1239-5 6514-4 
TREASURY BILLS 


(4 millon 
; ; Per 
Amount —_ | Cent 
Date ot ju atc: | Allotted 
Tender Applied ment as 
Ottered “PP ICS Ailotted, ~ | Min. 
| ' { | 70 { Rate 
1947 
Mar 14 170.0! 273-9/ 170-0 | Ww 1-59 61 
Dec, 12 | 170-0 | 289-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-66 45 
. 19 110-0 | 274-7 | 170-0) 10 2-89 50 
~ 24 170-0 | 288-1 | 170-0 | 10 273 6 
1948 | 
jan. 2 | 170-0 | 274-2 | 170-0 | 10 2-99 62 
» 9 Added | 285-2 270-0 | AU 2-63 45 
” 46 170-0 | 251-2 170-0 10 3-41 | 587 
" 93 170-0 | 269-1 160-0} 10 2-97 | 46 
» 3 | 160-0 282-7 160-6} 101156 | & 
Feb. 6 150-0 | 276-5 150-0} 9 11-89 42 
» 13 160-0 | 240-2 160-0 | 9 0-92 67 
" 20 170-0 | 266-0 | 170-0) 10 0-16 52 
” 97 | 170-0 236-8 | 170-0; 10 2-41 | 68 
Mar. 5 170-0 | 292-7/ 170-u| 10 1-10 40 
12 170-0 | 286-3 | 170-0 10 1-48 45 


On March 12th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s, 5d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full, Applicatiofs tor bills to be 

aid on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above 
in full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for March 19th. For the week ended March 20th 
the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to an amount 
of £100 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(¢ thousand) 
Saas Totals 


Week Ended Mar. 3lto 


Mar. 8, Mar. 6, . Mar. 6, 
i947 | 1948 {| (18 - 
Savings Certiticates :— i 
3,850 | 211,300 











Receipte. 2. segs 6,700 
Repayments .....+.005.. 4,400 2,650 . 126,750 
Net SavingS. << ..ccssess» 2,300 1,200 | 84,550 
ence Bonds :— | 
eg eee Ry Sy eae ee ee cawek 2,983 1,025 | 65,370 
Repayments ... 006+ ese. |} 967 1,153 | 38,347 
Net SavingS....0+0<e0ess ; 2,016 Dr 128 | 27,023 
P.O. and .Trustee Sayings | 
Banks :— 
RECEIPTS. coe eevee ve ss 714,593. 15,134 655,872 
Repayments ............ ; 33,619 | 11,836 | 579,547 
Net Savitigs...5.<..s+ees: 2,974 3,298 | 76,325 
| —aicmtetninonen } tem aetbcisetemmeamnsines 
Total Net Savings.......-- | 1,290 4,370 | 187,898 
Interest on certificates repaid | 792 477 | 23,815 
Interest accrued on savings 


remaining invested. ...... 


t 
nse | 2.349 (306,658, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 17, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ j 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,835,100 
In Cireln.... 1233,599,150} Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,245,250 
partment... 66,648,683 | Other Secs..., 729,792 
Coin other 
than Gold... 9,858 
Amt. of = Fid.——————-—_—— 
NG ceesdiniintais 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion — {at 





172s, 3d. per 
oz. fine)... .. 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ ; 
Capital .2.... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 326,679,291 
Sees. 3,948,244 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,974,284] Discounts and 
—_———__— Advances... 13,442,997 
Other Deps. Securities..,. 21,177,614 


Bankers..... 805,129,181 conamestdlsssinasiaihisiosind 





Other Accts... 92,799,067 34,620,611 
397,928,248 | Notes....... - 66,648,683 

Ciim.'. . éiwds s 455,191 

428,403,776 428,403,776 


° Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


y & million) 





| 1947 | 1948 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
19 | 3 10 | 1 
} 
Issue Dept. : | i 
Notes in circulation...... (1386 - 81236-51236 -9'1233-6 
Notes in banking depart- | ‘ 
ment ..... » kbs eens 63-4) 63-7) 63-4) 66-6 
Government debt and | } | ! 
superitiog® 5 ci eecis 1449-4 1299-3.1299-4,1299-3 
Other securities......... 0-6 0-6) 0-6) 6-7 
Gold ..... Pics chbieedeni 0-2 0-2 8-2; O23 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/83) 172/83) 172/3) 172/38 
postees Dept, é } 
sits : 


» | 10-2, 18:5) 12-6! 12-0 
- | 307-7 293-5 299-1) 305-1 
niet }. 91-4, 92-2, 93-4 92-8 
Total: : . ss cevcesecsesee | 4093 404-2 406-1) 409-9 
Securities : 
Government......seeee. | 333-5! 327-6 329-8) 326-7 


WES onde saeketicns <s 





Discounts, €tc....22ese05 11-4 10-5 9-5} 13-4 


Ghee 0 Sosathes | 187) 20-7 20-7) 21-2 
Cae ices seseee | 363°6; 358-8 360-0) 361-3 
Banking dept. res.......... | 64°21) 63-9 63-7! 67-2 
} e | y i % oy 
“ Proportion ”.........++. 15-6 15-8) 18-7) 16-3 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capita! £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,350 million to {1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


Prices 
(1927 = 100) 

fe Mar. 11, , Feb. 24, |” Mar. 9, ~ 
Bees 1947 1948 | 1948 

Compan. d ar ks bes <% 107-7 120-0 | 124-2 - 
Other foods ......+- | 132-1 138-5 | 138-5 
Teatiles . 0... ..00ce: 133-3 | 162-5 167-7 
Minetalsccs ee e7r8% } @13-5 + 243-6 | 243-6 
Miscellaneous ....... | 14t-1 155-8 | 155-4 
140-7 158-3 | 160-5 
1913-100 ......... 193-6 | 217-8 | 220-8 


GOLD AND SILVE? 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week, 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 


oi +e 


7 

SILVER i GoLp 

nm 

1948 London New York Bombay Bombay 
per Ounce per ounce per 100 tolas| per tola 


| d. t. Rs a | Re ee 

Mar. 10:. |. 45} mt | Mie 0 | 110 Be 
«we 12 4¢ | 13 09 | Mh © 
iE ih Beth EB BB enh 
w \3..} Markets; Closed) 161 4 | 109 10 
~ ol 743 165 2} no 9 
» 16. 45... | 4h.) 160. | 10.2 
. oe 45° | Mo] 1660 © | Mot 9 





















ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €16,306,000 


GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com- 
ASSETS EXCEED £97 ,000,000 


pany’s offices, 61, Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, om Thursday the 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181000,000 | Sth April, 1948, at half past four in the afternoon for the transaction 
(1946 Accounts | of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

| Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be repre- 

[J NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the sented at the Meeting must deposit their share warrants in London 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 5 % ;' 
Head Office: 26 SrenePesAre. LONDON, E.c.2.  tncorporateg om Eaype 
Aden and Cochin _{ Madras | . — cae Liability of Members is Limited, _ 
Aden Point (8. India} Mandala ombasa Solony ° ae 
‘Soihedll 7 delakia 4 é *: ay ’ Nairobi oe Head Office CAIRO 
Bombay Delhi Kliya we) J EA, Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. : 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon in} 5 , “RAIN fAD wy . . 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Reepaih Uganda FULLY PAID CAPITAL e > £3,000,000 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mbale ; 
Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza’ Tanga «... ... ... .. .. Tanganyika Territory RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000.000 
SUBSCRIBED GAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 panbeeoniinnnnnmmnenimpnanaieti nes 
PAID-UP CAPITAL aon or £2,000,000 London Office: 
RESERVE FUND .... gis Fi. £2,300,000 . sti 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
! 
| THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ALEXANDRIA, BGYPT 
. Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 NOTICE iS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventieth ORDINARY 
| 





‘heat Veuttedi An’ teinubtn <a : “ os ee before the 25th Marcl:, 1948, or in Alexandria before the 5th April, 1948, 
P Sateed ices” taaklee oi kon,  hairation ee ere a until after the Meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6, King William 
later than 31 May. 1948 by the Academic Registrar tiniversity of Street, London. E.C.4, or at the National Bank of gypt. Alexandria, 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be S at — other approved bank in London = Alexandria. 

obtained. , } DATED, Alexandri:, Egypt, the 12th February, 1948. 


a 4. ia i By Order of the Board, 


[NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the | ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 
Chair of Publie Law tenable at the London Sehool of Economics and | Ry AES TAI Ta = tras, nel See ee eee 

Political Science (salary £1,500).—Applications must be received not | NATLONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

later than 19 May, 1948, by the Academic Registrar, University of | NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting 

aa aaa Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should | of the Shareholders will be held in the Bank's Premises at 24, Bishops- 

be obtained. } 


gate, London, ©.C, on Tuesday, 30th March at Twelve o'clock noon 
- _ nn orem —_—_—_——— - - precisely, to receive the Accounts to 3lst December last, with the rela- 
{) Sv aeeneae OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the tive report by the Directors, to declare a Dividend, to elect Directors, 
Readership in Political Science.tenable at the London School of to appoint Auditors, and for general purposes. 

Economics and Political Science (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200).—Applications | An Extraordinary General Meeting, notice of which was sent to the 
must be received not later than 20 May, 1948, by the Academic Regis- | Shareholders on 5th instant, will be held immediately following the 
irar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further | Ordinary General Meeting in connection with a Special Resolution 
particulars should be obtained, for the alteration of the Bank’s Memorandum of Association. 


' 

; — ————— By Order of the Board, 
lana OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications tor;the. | N. W. CHISHOLM, London Manager, 

Readership in International Relations (with Special reference to the i 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 9th March, 1948, 
organisation of peace and security) temable at the London School of > : : : : > my gern 4 
Economics and Political Science. (salary £800-£1,000-£1,200).—-Applica- \ TOMAN graduate with varied experience in commerce and public 
tions must be received not later than 24 May, 1948, by the Academic | service, including statistics, buying, office organisation, secretarial 
Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom | and personnel work, seeks interesting position requiring energy and 


further particulars should be obtained. | initiative. Willing to travel.—Box 665. 


TMS ag ai ; ; i sb ; ‘ Ln ANAGEMENT enthusiast with fine reccrd of sales and advertising 
itaoe oe OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for the \ administration in first-class firms, lately Assistant Director of 
A hair of Sociology (with special reference to contemporary Artillery (Lt.-Col. ) Ministry of Supply, public school man, hizhest 
Societies) tenable at the London. Sehool of Economics and Political eferences, available shortlv.—Box 679," 
Science (salary £1,500).—Applications must be received not later than parr —_———_— — - - = eee i 
26 May, 1948, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate \ ECH. ENG. (29), experienced both technically and administratively. 
House, W.C.1, from whem further. particulars should be obtained. 441 5 years’ apprenticeship, automotive industry, Ex-Captain, R.E.M.E., 


ohana ntl Sade lil aad tent a hinlcitrotteiiaeasis a studied scientific management. Seeks position as Technical/Personal 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA Assistant.—Box 681,000 Oe he ia 2 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE , eee to the Managing Director of a well known group of com- 


‘ : ; 4 -& panies with a considerable home and export trade, seeks a respon- 
The College offers, in October, 1948, a full-time course extendin. over sible administrative appointment with substantial prospects. The post 
two Sessions leading to the Diploma in Social Science. For graduates which is sought would offer scope for a well qualified young man (34), 
the length of the course may be reduced to one Session. Full details with enthusiasm. initiative and a keen interest in good management, 
and forms of application may be obtaimed from the Registrar, University to develop into a top ranking executive within the next five years. 
College, Eingleton Park. Swansea. The initial salary offered is secondary to the scope and prospects 
ot eae oars eee s attached to the post.—Box 688. 
UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG YOTTON Cloth, Import, Fxport and Home Trade. For the manage- 
The University of Hong Kong inyites applications for the appointment ment of our Cloth Department, we require first class gentleman 
ef Lectureship in Economics. Basic pay £700 x £40-£940. Expatriation with full experience in all lines connected with Import, Export and 
pay £300, i.¢e., from £1,000 to £1,240, .At present a variable High Cost Home Trade. The department would be under the sole responsibility 
of Living Allowance of £225 a year is paid. with high salary and if progressive, with profit participation. Know- 
vi ledge of foreign markets and languages an advantage. Offers.in strict 








Women and bachelors’ receive High Cost of Living Allowaneec at 60 


per cent of the above. Information about the University and on the {| confidence te Box 689. 

nature of the appointment now advertised may be had from the Secre- | aed? ie - . et ee ee ee 
- : . .— . z > ssistan t » “e ongaon, 

tary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 8, Park Street, London, | \ ARKET RESEARC H Asi istar t (Ww on an) required Jp Aoneem 

wt } 4¥i capable of handling consumer research at all stages. all 


“Nagin ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ ; eldwork essential. State age, name of present empleyer, experience, 
Closing date ‘ receipt o ations is 16th April. 19 fieldwork essential ge, na ) 
arty. ror, Ge - , — oe . . _ : other qualifications and salary.—Box 690. 


os LARGE group ot Fngineering Companies in the Midlands juires 
T p. ' | #sA& the services of a Director of Costing to take contrat i c ae 
he New A h litics ! | methods and systems in the Group. Only those having full practica 

. pproach to Foutics knowledge of Cost Accounting and the installation of Costing Systems 


| and who are now holding high executive positions in this work need 
THE DOMAIN OF IDEOLOGIES BB oti’ ex's: 


| JSXPERIENCED iady secretary seeks contacts for work at home. 
By HAROLD WALSBY am c 


‘4 Typewriting, duplicating; also available for shorthand. High 

: . . 8s ar .—Wordswo 2615. 
This is a book of equal importance to Left, Right, and the eee ina dientintned an 
mass of free thinking people in the Centre, for it analyses 





. 
‘or the first time in a scientific way just how and why different |. P oO stal 
political ideas arise, their inter-relationships, znd the 4° 1 
profound effects they exert on social behaviour. iT uition for s s 
10/6 4d Phe London University B.Sc. fcon. Degree is . valuabie qualification for statisticai, researeb 
i (post ) and weltare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 


WwW ILL! AM M ACLELLAN Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. Yoa 


may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
240, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. Hal! (est 1894) : moderate tees. payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 496 
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